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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


—@———— 

R. BRIGHT made one of his most violent and also most ner- 
i vous and powerful speeches last Wednesday at Birmingham, 
the tone of which we have criticized elsewhere. He spoke first of the 
death and burial of the notion that England has any call to prevent 
unjust invasion on the Continent as‘a notion “which has left us, as 
the great result of the profligate expenditure which it has caused, 
a doubled peerage at one end of the social scale and a much more 
than doubled pauperism at the other.” Mr. Bright then attacked 
the Devonshire Conservatives of ‘Torquay,—whose climate, he re- 
marked, was somewhat “ relaxing”-—for their fear of democracy. 
He gave an odd reason why the five million non-electors should be 
entrusts 1 with politica! power to swamp the present electoral 
classes. It is that all these men are allowed to marry, to keep 
house, 2nd to rear children,—no doubt a useful moral discipline, 
but searcely, we should think, a political qualification. He mis- 
represented Lord Grey’s plan of lump-voting in constituencies 
which have three or more seats by applying it to the 
case of a constituency with only two seats, in which case alone 
it might give a minority as much representation as a majority, and 
even by chance bring in its candidate at the head of the poll. 
Ile therefore thrust aside scornfully the minority principle, and 
endel by claiming for the non-clectors * the right of admission 
through their representatives into the most ancient and venerable 
Parliament which at this hour exists among men, and when they 
are thus adinitted, and not till then, it may be truly said that Eng- 
land, the august mother of free nations, herself is free.” It was a 
grant speech, full of passionate and violent fallacy, confounding 
equal votes with equal representation, and equal representation 
with equal freedom. We took the trouble to analyze the speech 
yestcrday into cighty distinct propositions, and condemned them all. 


. 





There is no military news from America, unless it be that 
General Shermau has occupied the South Carolina bank of the 
Savannah River as well as the Georgian side, and pushed the Con- 
federate pickets beyond Ilardeeville, which is said to have been 
seized by General Kilpatrick’s cavalry. Hardeeville is a station 
on the Charleston and Savannah railroad, about twenty miles from 
Savannah. It is not yet known what will be Sherman's next 
move, but it is generally believed that he will march up the river 
to Augusta, take Augusta if he can, and then having severed the 
communication of Charleston with Richmond and the west, march 
back upon Charleston hy way of Branchville, the great railway 
junction. 


The Conservatives of Devon had a grand gathering on ‘Thurs- 
day, the 12th inst., at Torjuay. ‘The Earl of Devon, Lord F. 
Courtenay, Sir L. Palk, and other notables were present, but all 
seemed at a great loss for something to say, except indeed the 
Earl. Ile has been too well traine| as chairman of public com- 
panies to hesitate, and poure! out a fluent speech, showing that 
your true Conservative favourel education and the diffusion of 
wealth, and wished to improve the condition of the labouring 
classes, but dreaded the approach of democracy. He concluded 
by advocating economy with efficiency, and the maintenance of 
the Church. Sir L. Palk praised Sir Stafford Northcote, whose 
business in life, it appears, is to “ look after that very ubiquitous 
person” Mr. Gladstone, Sir L. Palk holding apparently that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer possesses an attribute beyond omni- 
presence, and can be everywhere and somewhere else besides all 


at onee. For the rest, he recalled Earl Russell's effort to “ rob the 
Irish Church,” and held that all who voted against Lord Derby 
voted for destroying the Church and Constitution of England 
and for universal suffrage. Mr. Kekewich was amusing, and de- 
clared he would never give a ‘* hybrid assent "—what on earth is 
that?—to a “hybrid Government.” The only substantive pro- 
posal was made by Lord Churston, who said he thought we might 
employ any general as [uspector-General of Militia, and might 
reduce the number of clerks in the War Office—suggestions, we 
fear, not likely to save the country many millions. 


The week has been full of catastrophes. On Saturday last a 
gale broke over London and knocked down a chimney 140 feet 
high, in Shoe Lane, crushing another chimney and a house near it, 
and severely wounding six persons, On the same day a boiler under 
repair blew up in the Peterborough railway station, wounding six 
men, reducing another “to pulp,” and blowing a boy through a brick 
wall with such violence that the greater part of his skull was found 
in hiscap. On Mouday the loss of II,M.S. Bomay of Montevideo 
was reported, with the addition that the ship had been destroyed 
by fire, and ninety-three souls had perished by that terrible death, 
On Wednesday it was known in Liverpool that the screw steamer 
Columbian, 730 tons, had been struck by the gale and foundered, 
only three men out of thirty-six being saved. All these accidents, 
however, seem less horrible than one which occurred at Edinburgh 
on Friday. ‘The gasfitter had been lighting the building pre- 
paratory to the evening's performance, when the scenes caught 
fire, the “ flies” followed, and in a few minutes the whole building 
was in flames, the roof fell in, and the conflagration lighted up the 
whole side of the Calton Mill. The fire was actually seen from 
Dunfermline, in Fifeshire, fifteen miles away. As the fire dimi- 
nished, the Dean of Guild, Mr. Lorimer, and a body of soldiers 
exerted themselves most strenuously to get it under, but the chimney 
stack of the theatre fell in, striking a neighbouring chapel and 
crushing two men. Qnae of them had his head free aud screamed 
piteously for help, and Mr. Lorimer and several men rushed to 
his assistance. ‘They were warned that the wall above them was 
giving way, but persevered till suddenly the wall fell in, 
crushing the wounded man, the Dean of Guild, and three 
other persons. ‘The strongest regret is expressed in Edinburgh for 
Mr. Lorimer, who died in the discharge of his duty, aud who was 
not even rash. There was aman to save; he was a builder, aud 
thought the wall would stand, and if on such occasions the leader 
shrinks, nothing great will ever be risked. 


The Encyclical Letter has been condemned by every Catholic 
Power except one. In France its publication has been prohibited, 
in Spain the Ministry have announced that they will ‘+ act encr- 
getically” against any priest who may break the law, in Italy the 
Government has allowed the proclamation of jubilee and disallowed 
the remainder, and in Bavaria the Cabinet is resolved to ** maintain 
the privileges of the State.” Only in Austria has the Encyclical 
been recognized and proclaimed. In Russia the Exaperor will, it 
is asserted, take advantage of the opportunity to abolish the 
Roman Catholic Church of Poland, not by prohibiting that form 
of worship, but by declaring that all the powers possessed by the 
Pope shall heneeforward be exercised by an Archbishop to be 
appointed and removed by the Czar. ‘This resolution, if acted on, 
will in ten years so accustom the Poles to refer to a local religious 
centre, instead of waiting for a long and tedious correspondence 
with Rome, that even the wish for re-admittance will probably die 
out. Poland in schism, Italy in semi-schism, Spain prohibiting 
a Papal bull,--the Papacy is clearly not succeeding. 


M. Erian, Neapolitan correspondent of Le Temps, publishes an 
account of a singular interview with Cardinal Andrea, perhaps the 
most prominent of all future candidates for the Papacy. ‘The 
Cardinal, it appears, stated that the Encyclical was a mistake, that 
Pius IX. was entirely governed by a few men about him, that 
Antonelli had for years relied upon Russia, which betrayed him, 
that he himself was a Liberal of the school of Montalembert, and 





that he considered the Emperor of the French completely master 








0 





of the situation. 
but must here quote the remark» with.which the Pope greeted the 
news that the Cardinal bad called on Prince ITumbert, the heir of 
Italy. ‘ We have always had Bishops, and new we have a Cardinal, 
The Pope of course said nothing half so 


We have commented on this interview elsewhere, 


in partibus in fide linm.” 


good,—if he had, the Papacy would not be in the danger which 


now encompasses it. 


Mr. Peter Taylor, member for Leicester, addresse] his con- 


stituents on the 9th inst. in a speech not reported in London, but 
noteworthy on this account. Mr. Taylor is a Radical of Radicals, 
but his views on intervention differ considerably from those of 
Mr. Bright. He agrees with John Stuart Mill that non-interven- 


tion, unless accepted by despot as well as free States, ‘+ will come to | 


this miserable issue,—that the wrong side may help the wrong, 
but the right must not help the right.” He said the duty of the 


people of England was not to shut their eyes to foreign affairs, | 


but to open them wider,—* not to take no side, but the right side, 
—not to have no allies, but to have the right allies,” in which little 
sentence there is more common sense than Mr. Peter Taylor is in 


the habit of putting into his speeches. We are glad to see that Mr. | 


Taylor opposed the ‘‘ Permissive Bill,” on the simple and honest 
ground thot as he intended to take his glass of wine whether the 
majority liked it or not, he could not help to compel other persons 
to do differently. 





The King of Prussia opened the Chambers on the 1th inst. ina 
long speech, in which he alluded to the campaign against Den- 
mark as “a debt of honour of which he had succeeded in 
acquitting himself.” It was after the experience of the war ‘ more 
than ever his duty to maintain the existing organization of the 
army,” and he should ‘ expect” the assistance of Parliament in 
performing it. The fleet must be augmented, the war would not 
require a loan, the budget would show an equilibrium, and the 
State would assist in the expense of the canal between the Baltic 
and the North Sea; indeed, the peace with Denmark ‘has given 
to the Duchies the possibility of taking an active part in our 
national life,” and to maintain his legitimate claims he had referred 
the Prussian right to the succession of the Duchies to legal advisers. 
Their report would assist him in coming to an “ understanding 
with his illustrious ally.” [t was his earnest wish to reconcile the 
differences between his Government and the Chamber of Deputies, 
but “a good understanding with the representatives could only be 
secured by the maintenance of the organization of the army.” 


The debates on the King's speech were opened by a strong decla- | 
ration from Herr Grabow, President of the Lower Chamber, who 
declared that during the recess officials who were members of that | 
House had been reprimanded, communes deprived of their fran- 
chises, the press suppressed, and “ Liberal opinions outlawed.” 
The representatives of the nation had a sacred duty, they would | 
not surrender the sworn rights of the people, or allow themselves | 
to be intimidated by any power on earth. Count von Eulenberg, | 
Minister of the Interior, next day complained bitterly of the Pre- 
sident’s address, declaring that Herr von Grabow believed that 
* reconciliation was only possible provided Government determined 
to adopt the course of the Chamber,” which is quite likely. That | 
is, We may presume, ‘he view of the Prussian Liberals, otherwise 
one does not quite see what representative institutions are for. It 
seems to be understood that the Chamber will not give way, and | 
that, as Count Eulenberg said, even in that case “* Government | 
will not allow itself to be unfaithful towards the course it intends 
** My people and I,” said Frederick the Great, ‘* have 
They are to say what they like, 
Ilis successor has improved on that 


to take.” 
come to an understanding. 
and I am to do what I like.” 
maxim. 





The shipping of the Atlantic telegraph cable on board the 
Great Eastern commenced on Thursday. It is hoped that this 
part of the work will be finished by the end of May, the stowage 
of 3,300 miles of rope calculated to bear a breaking strain of 
7} tons being a most tedious work. ‘The cable is to be laid in the 
course of the summer, the route being from Valeutia, Ireland, to 
Newfoundland. 








Sir John Pakington made an excellent speech in Worcestershire 
ou ‘Tuesday in favour of the ‘* conscience clause,” as it is called, by 
which the children of Dissenters are exempted from learning the 
Church Catechism in Church schools in districts where they could 
reach no schools of their own persuasion. Jord Lyttelton, Lord 

Redesdale, and others opposed it bitterly, on the ground that 
Church masters could not teach the true meaning of Scripture | 
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h Catechism, and we are sorry to 





Without inculeating the Chure 
“say this view of the matter carried the day by forty-nine to six. 
teen, Mr. Maurice argues in another column that the faith 
of the Church ought to be so deep in the universality of 
the redemption she proclaims, that even if not allowed to 
teach the story of that redemption to the children of Dissenters 
she should still, contemplating them also as included in that pe. 
demption, deem them worthy of any service and any sacrifice that 
will render them more worthy of it. We confess we find it diff. 
eult to understand Lord Lyttelton’s conscientious objection to 
teaching Dissenters’ children much, because they object to being 
taught more. 


An old form of Scotch law enables Miss Longworth to elain at 
least to put Major Yelverton on his oath on the question of the 
| asserted marriage with her, in spite of the decision of the House 
of Lords, Major Yelverton’s counsel oppose this claim eagerly, 
and it is obvious he objects to take the oath. The Court have not 
yet decided whether it is a case in which this test can be forced 
upon him. 





Mr. Lawson, author of the Permissive Bill, will have to be put 
| down as a public nuisance, condemned to drink Thames water, or 
Mr. Gladstone's claret, or some dreadful thing. Not to mention the 
use to which his tyrannical proposal will be put at the hustings, 
| being forced down the throats of candidates who know quite well 
it will never be passe, he fills the columns of the Z'imes with the 
dreariest rubbish. Ina long speech at Leeds he desecanted on all 
the evils of drunkenness, admitted that he meant to abolish the 
140,000 sellers of liquor, and never once touched the real question, 
| which is the right of the individual to do as he likes, whether judi- 
| cious or not, provided the act is not forbidden by the moral law, 
| Mr. Lawson has exactly the same right to prevent Smith from 
| driuking a glass of ale as he has to prevent him from eating pastry- 
‘cooks’ buns or any other deleterious edible. The bun is sure to 
| muke him bilious, and we are bound to say the Lancet could prove 
to a demonstration that half the murders in England are committed 
| by bilious people. Mr. Lawson asked Leeds whether the old spirit 
| was dead in the old county, whether ‘‘ their hearts would fail in 
| the encounter,” whether they were ready to ‘* do and dare,” and 
altogether showed that it was quite possible for a man to be very 
intoxicated on water and weak tea. 


We call our readers’ attention to a masterly letter from New 
Zealand in another column, which states the case of the New 
Zealand Golonists as it has rarely been stated in this country. Un- 
less Sir George Grey is speedily recalled we shall soon see either 
the separation of New Zealand from the mother country, or the 
secession of the southern and undisturbed island from the oppressed 
and overburdened northern island, or both. And this will be the 
work of that spurious and utterly unscrupulous humanitarianism in 
this country which has supposed it could serve the Maoris by 
libelling the motives and actions of the colonists to an extent 
to which we do not remember any parallel in our history. 
Our conduct to New Zealand has not only been unjustifiable but 
almost inexplicable. We doubt if a single unquestionable act of 
cruelty or rapacity towards the Maoris on the part of the English 
settlers can be quoted in the history of the war. 


The Emperor's Life of Julius Cesar is really coming out. It is 
to be translated into English under the Emperor’s own eye, aud 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have announced that the first 
volume will be ready by the end of next month. 





Mr. Seward’s correspondence with the Brazilian Chargé d’A ffaires 
on the seizure of the Florida in the harbour of Bahia has been 
published. Mr. Seward’s productions are never attractive, and this 
is no exception to the rule. Ile announces indeed that the act 
was illegal, that Captain Collins is to be triel by court-martial, 
and that the Consul at Bahia, who “ admits that he advised and 
excited the Captain, and was active in the proceedings,” will be 
dismissed, and that “the flag of Brazil will receive from the 
United States Navy the honour customary in the intercourse of 
friendly maritime powers,”—but he does all this in the most dis- 
agreeable way, and adds, “ This Government disallows your 
assumption that the insurgents of this country are a lawful naval 
belligerent,” and charges Brazil with “ unfrien lly and wrongful 
conduct” in harbouring these “ pirates,” for which “ Brazil justly 
owes reparation to the Unite States as ample as the reparation 
which she now receives from them.” Considering that Brazil is 
interpreting the law of this question precisely as all the 
European powers, whether friendly or uufrieudly to the North, 
have interpreted it, the half-suppressed menace for the future 
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with which the reparation made to this weak State is well 
worthy of Mr. Seward. 


There are still, it appears, upwards of ninety thousand persons 
out of work in the cotton districts, and in receipt of relief either 
from the rates or the committees. 

The Financial Committee of the Austrian Reichsrath have | 
resolved to insist on large reductions, and have signified their 
resolve to the Emperor. ‘They affirm that the incessant deficits of 
the past few years constitute a political danger, and that if re- 
ductions are not allowed they will not pass the budget. It is said 
that the departments are awe by the determination of the Com- 
mittee, but that the Military Chancellerie of the Emperor resists 
the proposal, affirming that the army neither will nor can give | 
up the 1,500,000/. demanded, All this while it appears that the 
Prussian Government has fought a campaign without a loan and 
without incurring a deficit, and that the budget for 1865 shows a 

rfect equilibrium, the expenditure and receipts being equally | 
150,000,000 thalers. This new pressure will, we trust, reduce the 
Emperor to accept the English treaty offered by Mr. Beaumont, | 
which, if it gives him nothing else, will give him at all events | 
revenue. A low tariff would sweep away his main difficulty at | 
once. | 


A curious case was heard at the Middlesex Sessions on Monday. 
John Wright was employed to take an inventory of some jewellery 
in the house of the late Earl of Cadogan. He stole one, a bracelet 
given by Charles II. to a Cadogan, and valued at fifty guineas. | 
He took it to Mr. Attenborough, the great pawnbroker, sai: 
he had bought it at a sale, and asked 15/. ‘The assistant in the | 
shop offered him 10/., which was accepted. The stones were imme- 
diately forced out, and the gold sold to be melted down. The} 
stones alone fetched 187. ‘The assistant allowed that the prisone r 
was a stranger, but said it was a ‘‘ matter of principle” with them to 
break up old things at once. Mr, Attenborough, in a letter to the | 
Zimes, denies this, and it is a little difficult to see how a pawn- 
broker, when offered goods by a respectable- -looking man, is to hint | 
that he stole them. ‘The real evil is the practice of melting so 
quickly, which ought to be stopped by law. | 


| 


The Richmond papers are seriously discussing the step of | 


abolishing slavery and asking for the protection of England or | 


France, rather than submitting to the North. We do not of | 
course mean that such a policy as yet finds much favour,—on the | 
contrary, the Richmond Sentinel has been bitterly blamed for even | 
starting the idea that any such necessity could be imminent. But | 
all the Richmond papers are depressed. The Richmond Examiner 
speaks in a leader of the thin and wasted line of Lee's immortal | 
veterans,” and advocates taking away the right of Mr. Davis to | 
exempt from military service as the only chance of recruiting them. | 
“If we suffer that line to waste away too far,—then come deluge 
and chaos, and (for us) the end of the world.” The Committee on | 
Finance of the Virginian Senate were directed to inquire and 
report ‘‘ what action, if any, be necessary by the General Assembly | 
to protect the bonds of the Commonwealth from ruinous taxation | 
by the Confederate States Government.”’ The meagre sheets (of 
two sides only) issued at Richmond have no inconsiderable space | 
occupied by advertisements minutely describing runaway slaves, | 
supposel to have attempted desertion to the enemy. One negro 
boy is described as “of light gingerbread colour,’ another as 
“brown black,’ who “looks simple when spoken to, and often 
eurls up his forehead when a:ressed,” and so on for a long list of 
They read oddly beside the appeals on behalf of freedom 


fugitives. 
and independence. 
A statement has reached us which, if true, is a curious illustra- 
tion of the impotence of local public opinion. It is said that for 
two months during last summer Bristol and Clifton were entirely 
deprived of their usual water supply, and that even up to this 
time no adequate remedy has been applied. It is hardly to be | 
wondered at, considering the filth and misery which must result 
from such a state of things, that low fever has broken out in the 
poorer parts of the town. The distress among the lower orders 
during the sunmer drought may be measured when we state that 
washerwomen were to our knowlelge paying 20s. a week for their 
water. The inhabitants of Clifton were charged for their water 
even during the two months during which they received none, and 
apparently had no remedy, owing to the loose way in which the 
Act giving a monopoly to the water company was framed. We 
fear that even now the influence of the water company in Beistol 
is so great that uo attempt will be male to alter the Act in the 


‘next session of Parliament. 


| remember the far greater needs of girls. 


» | has been published. 


‘a further issue of shares. 


| ° 
considerably. 


lof casks of all descriptions. 
and 90 to 904 for account, closed yesterday at 89} 


Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


It is even stated, though we ean 
scarcely credit the fact, that in order to enhance their profits the 
water company have bon ght up the wells and springs from which 
the poor formerly obtained their water supply. 


We trust the Middle-Class School Commission, now commencing 


, its labours, will not commit the gross injustice of omitting to 


report on the educational provision for one-half of the middle-class 
children,—girls. ‘They will find indeed few or no great institu- 
tions to report upon,—but for that very reason it is the more need- 
ful that if they advise the appropriation of any grammar-school 
endowments to create great model schools they should not fail to 
It is hard for those who 
are struggling on behalf of this neglected cause to find that the 
need of good education for girls has hardly as yet entered into the 
imagination of public men. 


A fine letter, didactic, but meant to be so, and opportunely so, 


| written by the Confederate General R. E. Lee to his son in 1852, 


It records for his son’s benefit a story of the 
Legislature of Connecticut sitting during a day of remarkable 
gloom, the darkness of which inspired general awe and some fear 
lest the Day of Judgment should have arrived, in the previous 
century, when some alarmed legislator moved an adjournment. 
‘Then arose,” says General Lee, “an old Puritan legislator, 
Davenport of Stamford, and said that if the Last Day had come he 
desired to be found at his post doing his duty, and therefore moved 
that candles should be brought in.” ‘* Duty, then, is the sublimest 
| word in our language,” adds the General; “do your duty in all 
| things like the old Puritan.” In a still darker day the fine old 
General is no doubt following out rigidly his own precept. Pity 
only that he has now made it his duty to do what we know that 
before the war commenced he himself shrank from as needless and 
almost wrong! ~ Yet no doubt even if he still thinks the war a 
 enistake, or even what it is,—a crime, it would now seem strictly 
his duty to defend that institution and vindicate that crime. 


The British Slate Company, which is now working three 
lslate « juarries in Carnarvonshire, North Wales, has announced 
The chief object the directors have 
in view in augmenting their capital is to increase the inefficiency of 
the various departments of the works in such a degree, that orders 
which with most firms at the present moment occupy a period of 
‘not less than two years in their completion, may be executed with 
} much greater rapidity, and by that means the directors estimate 
‘that they will be able to compete to great advantage with other 
firms, and also hope to increase the business of the undertaking very 
The capital of the company is 100,000/., in 10,000 
shares of 10. 





Cressey’s London and Burton Steam Cooperage Company 


' (Limited), with a capital of 100,000/ , in 10,000 shares of 10/. each, 


is announced, the first object of the undertaking being to purchase 
' Cressey’s patents, and then to erect machinery for the manufacture 
‘The directors also propose to supply 


/ machinery and grant licences for the use of the above patents in 


this and foreign countries. 


Consols, which left off on Sati day last at 89}, 


1, for money, 
i” for d ‘livery, 
and 894, 3, for time. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 14,163,227/. ; in the Bank of France, 12,726,800/. 





The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 





Friday, Jan. 1. Friday, Jan. 20. 

Greek ° ee “ * 24) * 232 
Do. ¢ os ° - _- oe _ 
Me ica ° ° oe 2 . 27% 
Spruis . . $2} . say 
He) ales . . _ _— 
Turkish 6 per ¢ Ceuts 1358.. ° 72 8 
an - 1362... . oe oe rae | : 7ut 

»  Consolidés.. e oe ay, ws 


The leading British Siege left off yesterday and on Friday 


week at the following prices :— 


Friday, Jan. 1 Friday, Jan, 2. 


Caledonian .. ° . oe oe . 12 on Bu 
Great astern .* . - ‘ ° i 
I 
Great Northern . eo oe ° * 16 : li 
° l . “ih 


reat Western... *e 
West Midland Oxtord ° 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire 


eee ee 
. 


* i 

London and Brightou . ) 
London and North-Westeru . 2 - 
Lou dot xu aud South-Westera ee , 
Loudon, Ct ethem. ans Deree oe oe e $ 
M: Ulan 1 ° oe oe « Liig . 2%} 
North Keasreru , Berwick ws ce _ ee Lit . li, 

D>» rk 2° — o* eo lv} " ivé | 
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MR. BRIGHT’S DEMOCRACY. 

ie is the singular power of Mr. Bright as an orator that 

in times of profound political apathy he can command an 
apparently inexhaustible spring of hearty political wrath. 
Like the camel in the desert, he travels over these level and 
sandy stretches of political history with a private store of those 
waters of bitterness which the country over which he passes 
certainly fails to supply. . To say that his speech at Birming- 
ham on Wednesday night could have been made by no other 
man is a mere common-place ; but it could not have been made 
even by himself, had he not within him a fountain of political 
passion which renders him quite independent of the state of 
feeling amongst those on behalf of whom he battles, and 
which gives a fire to his language and a glow to the colouring 
of his dreams such as transport us for a moment back into 
the midst of those struggles of twenty years ago in which 
his neryous style was formed and his fame as a speaker 
gained. Like Jonah against Nineveh, Mr. Bright pro- 
phesied in those days against the aristocracy of this country, 
and like Jonah, too, he has never really forgiven the 
repentance which averted the judgment he had menaced, 
and frustrated the dramatic catastrophe on which he had 
fed his imagination. ‘‘I do well to be angry even unto 
death,” is the sentiment that springs up ever new within his 
heart as he sits under the shadow of that great gourd of 
Commerce which ought to ‘deliver him from his grief.” The 
thunder of his eloquent passion bursts as loudly through the 
quiet air of the present time as it formerly burst upon tlie 
heavy atmosphere of those years which saw the Irish famine 
and the railway panic. It is an indignation which is almost 
independent of occasion, and quite independent of cause. Not 
of course that everything, or nearly everything, now is as it 
should be, or that Mr. Bright could not find much to dis- 
approve if his disapprobation were directed against real evils ; 
but that his wrath tracks the aristocracy like its shadow, 
burning against them almost with the spirit of a political 
vendetta, and so prefers rather to rage with all its force 
against the emptiest phantom of injustice which he can attri- 
bute to the selfishness of his hated foe, than against the greatest 
iniquities for which that foe is not responsible, or which 
it might even be willing to join in denouncing and rocting 
out. It is curious to know from his own mouth that in 1859 
there was at least serious thought of asking him, with Mr. 


Cobden and Mr. Milner Gibson, to join Lord Palmerston’s | 


Ministry, and that he himself was excluded from the invita- 
tion for the bitterness of that hostility to the House of Lords 
which he had just somewhat ostentatiously paraded in his 
Reform tour through the North of England. Certainly there 
would have been more than incompatibility, there would have 
been cruelty in such an alliance between a ministry of the 
aristocracy and one not merely its candid critic, but its 


| tion, and yet the key of his eloquence always warns ys 
that his heart is not so much fighting for his clients 
as against his foes. That is not true love of the popular 
cause that scarcely cares for any scheme for their bene. 
fit which is not wrung out of reluctant enemics. That 
is not pure love for the masses which measures their gain 
by the humiliation of the eminent. That is not the truest 
love for freedom which harps solely on the downfall of 
the oppressor. We take it that ours is a truer popular creed 
than Mr. Bright’s, for we are not anxious, as he is, to sacrifice 
the foreign influence of England, even in cases where a just 
and great cause cries to us for our aid, simply in order to 
diminish the Army and Navy “ patronage ”’ at the disposal of 
the aristocracy. We are not willing, as he is, to waste utterl 

the stores of fine judgment and various thought in the edu. 
cated classes for our Legislature, simply that we may have the 
satisfaction of plucking the last vestige of privilege out of 
influential hands. We are not desirous, as he is, to get a 
Parliament that shall as near as possible record the same 
decisions as the men of the nation would vote if they could be 
assembled on Salisbury Plain, simply because such a Parliament 
would create a great disturbance in the upper strata of society, 
which is, says Mr. Bright, “precisely what we want.” It seems 
to us that true love for the people will simply look to the good 
of the whole nation, without either hatred or love for any one 
section of it like the aristocracy,—will be anxious to estimate 
the true political worth alike of aristocracy, middle class, and 
working class with absolute impartiality, to use freely what 
is great in each of them, and guard against what is selfish or 
threatening with only one thought, the thought for the 
welfare of the whole State. Mr. Bright does not do this. 
His heart is so absorbed in a life-long political enmity, 
that he thinks far less of obtaining the greatest possible 
efficiency for the service of the nation, and guiding it to its 
highest ends, than of paying off the old grudges which the 
privileged classes have, often no doubt justly, incurred from 
the masses of the people. Both in the choice of political ends 
and the selection of political means, Mr. Bright’s democracy 
subordinates his love for the whole nation to his hatred of one 
portion of it. 

First, with regard to the choice of political ends;—compare 
only the almost malevolent and savage triumph of the first 
part of his speech over the downfall, as he thinks it, of the 
principle of assisting weak and oppressed nations against the 
| aggression of mere unscrupulous invasion, with the noble 
| Passage in which he exults over the intervention,—for to all 
| moral intents and purposes it is intervention,—of the North 
| between the negroes and their oppressors. Speaking of the main- 
| tenance of the ‘ balance of power,” which, as he has previously 
| admit: d, means, in its best form, only the duty of assisting 
| weak nations against inexcusable external invasion,—he says 

with frantic delight, ‘Lam very glad to be able to rejoice 











implacable foe,—between Lord Palmerston and the man who | that this foul idol,—fouler than any that heathen tribe has 
had just denounced his foreign policy as ‘neither more nor | ever worshipped,—has at last been cut down, and that there 
less than a gigantic system of out-door relief for the aristocracy | is one superstition the less which has its hold upon the Eng- 
of Great Britain,’”—between Lord Russell and one who had! lish statesman and the English people.” Within ten minutes 
just denounced Parliament as “a Parliament of the rich,” | Mr. Bright was exulting in the war which is striking the 
which ‘secured to the class it really represents the patronage | shackles from the negro, and making him “a free man before 
and emoluments which are to be disposed of in the spending | his God.” Why this difference of tone? If there is deep 
of the vast sums which find their way into the National) moral justification for the invasion of the South it is 
Exchequer ;” who had just lamented in the bitterness of his| only this, that the Southern revolution was a revolution 
soul that it was so hard for the poor ‘to loosen the grasp rd in the name of slavery. If non-intervention is good when 
the insatiable hand against whose extortion you complain.” | Austrians, or Prussians, or Russians are trying to establish 
Mr. Bright seems now surprised if not hurt that such an alliance | political slavery, it must be equally good when the Southera 
should have been thought unadvisable. Yet seeing the modein | Americans are trying to rivet social slavery. The true 
which he then spoke, lias ever since spoken, and still speaks, of | reason of the difference of Mr. Bright’s tone is not in the 
his contemplated colleagues, he could scarcely say in relation | principles, but in the exponents of them. Lord Palmerston 
to it with Shakespeare, ‘‘ Let me not to the marriage of true | and Lord Russell, who have uttered ‘“ cart-loads of rhetorical 
minds admit impediments.’ It was a marriage that could | rubbish,” were guilty of defending the one principle. Men 
but have ended in one way, judicial separation for cruelty and | with no pretensions to aristocratic birth or training,—men of 
desertion, if not a still more disgraceful divorce. We think | the people like Mr. Lincoln,—vulgar, middle-class men like 
Mr. Bright may be grateful that he was spared even the | Mr. Seward—have defended the other. The nation may not 
smallest danger of that unblest union. If there was to be a| be guided to noble ends by an aristocracy. But let them get 
mariage de convenance between the extreme Democrats and! statesmen from the lower class to recommend those ends, aud 
the Whigs, Mr. Milner Gibson’s more pliant nature was| Mr. Bright will not grudge his praise. 

rightly chosen to play the part of blighted and patient} Next, in the choice of political means, see how Mr. Bright 
bride. subordinates his love for the nation to his hatred of a class in 
And in searcely any of Mr. Bright’s speeches has this special | that nation. He speaks seriously, and we have no doubt 
political characteristic,—that his wrath against the higher| candidly, of the mere right, not to practical political re- 
class is with him the spring of his magnificent expression of | presentation, but to go up to the poll to deliver your vote, 
love and pity for the people, rather than his feeling for the} —as if that were the first right of man. What he asks 
people the spring of his wrath against the higher class,—| for is not justice in legislation,—not a wise and prudent 
seemed to us so remarkable as in this great Birmingham ora- | deliberative assembly,—not a fair representation of the various 
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the most © ; 
overnment for the whole people,—but the right of each man 


to deliver his vote at the poll. That is the be-all and the 
end-all of his notion of political justice. Whenever that is 
denied it is ‘‘insultingly denied.” “‘ Representation is found 
in Italy, in Austria—even in almost all the German States— 
in the Northern States, in Belgium, Holland, France, Portugal, 
and Spain. It is found, as you know, all over the American 
continent ; it is found also firmly settled as an institution in 
Australia, Englishmen everywhere but at home are received 
into the bosom of this great, permanent, undying constitution 
and safeguard for human and national freedom; but here they 
are slandered, they are insulted, they are reviled, they are 
shut out, they are invited to have a hundred ways of amusing 
themselves ; but if they stand at the House of Commons or at 
the poll, and see their richer brethren go up to the vote, they 
are not allowed to register their names in favour of principles 
for which their fathers before them have sighed in many a 
bitter hour of disappointment.” Such is Mr. Bright’s lan- 

age about a piece of political machinery which, if it does 
not work for the highest political benefit of the whole people, 
js no more a right than it is a right to use a spinning 
jenny where you could have a powerloom. If he had claimed 
for the working classes the right to be heard, and atten- 
tively heard, in Parliament, he would have claimed a right. 
But when he claims a particular mode of effecting this 
purpose as a right,—and that a mode which must 
deprive the whole nation of a large portion of the deli- 
erative cfliciency of Parliament to satisfy the fanciful 
desire of the members of one class to appear to have equal 
weight with members of other classes at the hustings, though 
that apparent equality really amounts to the exercise of in- 
finitely greater weight,—he is in fact simply gratifying his 
spleen against the powerful under the form of a love for the 
weak. We ourselves desire no less ardently than Mr. Bright 
areform that may give the energy of the North of England and 
the intelligent working class in all the large towns their 
fair proportional weight in Parliament. But we do not see any 
patriotism or any love for the people in asking that these 
things should be granted in a particular mode which must 
rob the nation of much at least of the variety of thought and 
culture which now distinguishes its deliberative assembly. 
Mr. Bright’s love for the masses is, we doubt not, genuine. 
But it is altogether merged in the intensity of his antipathy 
to those who have been no doubt dangerous foes, but are quite 
capable of being made into permanent friends, and who have 
always been invaluable servants. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN PRUSSIA. 

NCE more the Prussian Chambers are open, and once 
more King William has made a speech, in which he 
declares it to be “‘more than ever his duty” to maintain the 
existing organization of the army, and invites the Deputies to 
examine ‘‘the general accounts respecting the budgets of 1859, 
1860, and 1861,” and also ‘the accounts for 1862, in order 
that the Government may be released from the same.” The 
King therefore has not changed, and if his ‘earnest wish 
that the difference which has arisen within the last few years 
between his Government and the Chamber of Deputies may 
be brought to reconciliation ” is to be gratified, the Chamber 
must. ‘l'o soften his stubborn burgesses the King points to 
his laurels. Whether Marshal Wrangel and Prince Frederick 
Charles, even though fighting auspice Gulielmo, have quite 
equalled tle achievements of Frederick the Great is perhaps 
doubtful, the balance of numbers having been in his case some- 
what differently adjusted. But apparently Prussians agree on 
this point with their Sovereign, and if the question of military 
organization be looked at from a purely professional point of 
view, even Englishmen must admit that the experience of the 
late war goes far to show that the King is in the right. Long ago 
competent observers pointed out that the Prussian army, how- 
ever powerful in case of invasion, was an instrument which 
could never be used for purposes of aggression. War im- 
plied the calling out of the Landwehr or citizen militia. 
It implied the loss not of members of the military profession 
—persons whose affairs were arranged with a view to such a 
contingency—but of the owners of property, of fathers and 
husbanls, of the men on whom hinge the commercial and 
industrial interests of the country. Up to the present time 
Prussia has in reality never practically been one of the Great 
Powers. In all European crises, as in the Crimean war, she 
could only talk and shuffle, and though no doubt in 1859 the 
Landwehr was called out, the experiment was not so success- 
ful as to invite a repetition. Even the peace of Villafranca, 


} 


| 





f English society in Parliament,—not, in short, | which it probably caused, could not silence the complaints 
bvious means to impartial and well-considered | of the unwilling soldiers. 


At least the war in Schleswig- 
Holstein has proved this,—that Prussia can now carry on an 
aggressive war without inconvenience to the people. And 
what is more, it has shown that the reorganized army, 
regarded as a machine, works well. It was no great 
achievement certainly for an army of 300,000 men to 
beat an army of at the most 50,000, but it enables the 
King to boast that Prussia has now an available weapon 
which will enable her to exercise due influence on European 
affairs. Besides, every Prussian must feel that a strong army 
is a political necessity. That great straggling line of dis- 
connected provinces is, without an army, at the mercy of the 
first combination of spoilers, and the absorption of North 
Germany is the nettle danger from which may be plucked the 
flower safety. If, we repeat, the army question is to be looked 
at from a purely professional point of view, the King has 
acted in the true interests of Prussia. 

Fortunately, however, for the peace of Europe the Prussian 
middle classes do not see the matter in a purely professional 
light. They are afraid of the army. They see in it, officered 
as it is, a ready instrument of despotism, which may on 
occasion be used to overthrow the constitution just as easily 
as to plunder Denmark. Their relish for foreign aggression 
does not the least reconcile them to the possibility of a 
coup d'état, and it was the Landwehr, the citizen clement 
in the army, on which they mainly placed their reliance. 
Still so fierce is the national desire for aggrandizement that a 
thoroughly liberal and constitutional Prince might easily have 
lulled their jealousy to sleep, and if the relations of the King 
with the Chamber of Deputies had not been thoroughly mis- 
managed the difficulty would never have arisen. At the com- 
mencement of the quarrel there was more to be said for King 
William, martinet as he is, than the English press has ever ad- 
mitted. At this date, however, it would be as useless to discuss 
the origin of the Prussian constitutional question as the constitu- 
tional right of South Carolina to secede. Under the guidance of 
his present advisers the King is hopelessly in the wrong, and per- 
haps for that very reason cannot and will not abandon his point. 

The Chamber of Deputies certainly seems to be in a diferent 
position. It may very easily make the ascertained military 
efficiency of the army an excuse for approving its organiza- 
tion, and so escape from a difficulty which threatens to be 


insoluble. After all the army is re-organized, and they are 
powerless to prevent it. The King can even conquer 
Can it 


Schleswig-Holstein and yet keep within his income. 
be worth while to stop all useful legislation and endanger the 
future of the country, because something which has been 
done and cannot be undone may possibly be a cause of 
future danger? The army exists, Junker officers and all, and 
it is the part of political wisdom to consider how it may be 
robbed of its sting, and not to stand for years uttering 
protests which are as idle as they are reasonable. Morcover, 
there is reason tv believe that the King is quite sincere when 
he expresses his ‘‘earnest wish” to close the quarrel. He is 
fond of popularity, and of late years he has driven about 
Berlin almost without a hat being raised. The affair has 
been the source of painful family squabbles, and it has thrown 
him into the hands of a set of Ministers whom he is con- 
fidently alleged neither ‘to like nor respect.” No doubt all 
Herr von Bismark and his colleagues could do to widen the 
breach they have done. ‘Their insolence has been intolerable. 
There is scarcely any constitutional principle which they have 
not questioned. A large proportion of the Chamber consists 
of Government officials, and the Ministers have bullied these in 
particular shamefully. The Deputies have every excuse for 
being obstinate. But if Herr von Bismark wants to enrage them 
they may be sure it is his interest to do so. And if they were to 
take a statesmanlike view of the subject, and sinking their griev- 
ances consider only what is the best course to pursue in the ex- 
isting circumstances, they would defeat their enemy instead of 
playing into his hands. It is not certainly that we would counsel 
the Prussian Chamber for one moment to forget that it is liberty 
for which they are contending, or to sacrifice one jot or tittle 
of their constitutional rights. No. Let them make their sanc- 
tion to the re-organization of the army depend on the redress 
of their other grievances. If by yielding this point they can 
secure either the power of appropriating the supplies for the 
future, or a bill clearly defining the responsibility of Minis- 
ters, we venture to think they would do very much more for 
constitutional progress than by persisting in a protest which, 
however dignified, is entirely unavailing. Neither is it at all 
clear that the war has not seriously weakened their position. 
The peasantry are said to have held aloof from the struggle 
between the aristocracy and bourgeoisie. In a conflict the 
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side which they should join would probably prove victorious, | hard. He therefore proposes to the world, and specially to 


and there is reason for thinking that they are at present likely 
to side with the King and his legions. Nay, it is doubtful 
whether a dissolution would not give the Government not, 
we imagine, a majority, but a very much more manageable 
Chamber than it has at present. 

So far we have endeavoured to see the situation with the 
eyes of a prudent and temperate Prussian, but there is per- 
haps not much reason for attributing any very large share of 
these attributes to Prussians in general. There is another 
solution of the difficulty which there is only too much reason 
to dread, and which will certainly be far more satisfactory to 
the present Prime Minister. Prussia has been at peace, as 
the King reminds the Chambers, for fifty years, her finances 
are flourishing, her people are intoxicated with the desire of 
territorial aggrandizement, and recent successes have inspired 
them with the notion that the Prussian army is invincible. 
It is no longer denied that Prussia aims at absorbing the 
newly-conquered Duchies, or at least at reducing their ruler 
to the condition of an Indian rajah. Prince Frederick Charles 
is at Vienna to coax Austria into compliance, and even the 
much coveted guarantee of Venetia might not be too high a 
price to pay for such an acquisition. If Austria remains in- 
flexible, is a second war impossible? If one may judge of the 
temper of the Prussian people from the address of the citizens 
of Kénigsberg, it is ripe for another seizure of Silesia. It 
would be no new thing that foreign war should silence 
the demand for internal reform, and all domestic quarrels are 
thrust aside more easily than they are compromised. 
For the first time since 1815 Prussia has an army 
which can be used for offensive war, and recent events 
have shown very clearly that neither King nor people 
will be deterred from using it either by respect for treaties or 
for public law, either by the love of justice or the sense of 
shame. The European conflict which statesmen have been 
so long expecting may commence neither in Italy nor in 
Turkey, but in North Germany. Even if the present com- 
plications are removed the danger of the situation still 
rema:ns. A new power has arisen in Europe. It is neither 
unorganized like Italy, nor bankrupt like Spain, nor hungry 
for material progress like France, nor torn by internal dis- 
sensions like Austria, and all the considerations, domestic or 
foreign, which haye ordinarily allured either rulers or their 
people towards foreign aggression are in full operation. If the 
Chamber of Deputies can resist the temptation, and succeed in 
turning the minds of the Prussian people once more in the di- 
rection of constitutional progress, great will be the credit due to 
it, for though Prussia bas a better chance of gaining by war 
than any other of the Great Powers, she would gain still 
more by peace. But this result will not be obtained by pro- 
longing the existing dead-lock, and the Chamber must discover 
some means of terminating a situation which is growing 
tiresome, and certainly has no charms which can compete in 
the eyes of the people with those of glory and ambition. 





CARDINAL ANDREA’S OFFER. 

T is not very easy to understand the object of Cardinal 
Andrea in his strange interview with M. Ernan, free- 
thinker, Frenchman, and representative at Naples of a 
Red Republican journal. The hope which no Cardinal 
ean altogether quench burns of course in his breast, but 
if he were simply a self-seeker this is not the course so 
able a prelate would have adopted. Nothing would have been 
easier for him than to have signified quietly to the Emperor 
of the French and Victor Emanuel that if elected he would 
reconcile the Papacy to Italy, without incurring the needless 
and dangerous hatred of the Vatican and the Jesuits by the 
public expression of his ideas. At the same time it is almost 
inconceivable that an Italian Cardinal, however liberal or 
however Italian, should feel himself morally impelled to 
bare his bosom to the world through a French newspaper, and 
that one the avowed organ of a party irreconcileably at 
variance with the priesthood. The Cardinal must have had 
some motive other than selfishness or a weak desire to 
express startling opinions in an unexpected place, and we 
would suggest an explanation much more creditable to 
one of the ablest of the Conclave. Cardinal Andrea, 
liberal by habit of mind, for years at war with the faction 
which dominates at the Vatican—‘“ I broke,” he says, “ with 
Antonelli in 1856,”—and born an Italian gentleman, sees 
clearly that the hour has arrived for compromise, that 
politically Napoleon is master of the situation, that socially 
the stream of opinion is only deepened by the stubbornness of 
the dam erected across it, and that theologically there 
is danger of Italy quitting Catholicism if driven to think so 


moderate Frenchmen and Italians, a compromise, caring 
little, like all men in earnest, for the channel through which 
his proposal is made known. He warns all liberal Catholics 
that the Conclave is not unanimous in condemning them, and 
Italy that there are alternatives which may be acceptable, 
yet are short of the results expected from the Convention, 
He offers terms which, if accepted, would in the first place 
gratify the ruler of France; secondly, conciliate the non- 
political section of the Italian people; and thirdly, give the 
Papacy time to look out into the world and refurbish up its 
weapons. He avails himself to the full of the two-fold desire of 
the Italian Government for Rome and for reconciliation, and 
offers one as the price of surrendering the other, while at the 
same time fulfilling the two ideas of Napoleon—a pact between 
the Pope and the Italians made without the restoration of 
perfect political unity. 

He does not offer Rome. On the contrary, he adheres not 
only to the city, but to the five provinces still remaining under 
the direct sway of the Pope, tells M. Ernan that Florence 
must be the ultimate capital, aud when pushed as to the 
political impossibility of such an enclave enduring evades any 
intelligible reply. Pio Nono will never surrender Rome, and as 
for the future, he must ‘‘consult the Sacred College.” There 
is nothing in all he said to prevent the Cardinal, should he 
be elected Pope, from defending the temporal power with all 
the obstinacy of his predecessor. All he surrenders is the 
territory already annexed, which, if Italy takes the debt, and 
the collection of Peter’s Pence continues legal throughout 
Catholic Christendom, the Papacy does not very greatly want. 
He gives up the non possumus as to the States of the Church, 
or rather, as he says, he “admits” without ‘‘ accepting” 
accomplished facts, but he does not give up the throne. The 
position which Italians desire for the Pope, that of a mighty 
Patriarch residing in Rome, Sovereign in the Vatican and 
St. Peter’s and in all outward forms of reverence, but devoid 
of civic rule, does not seem to have many charms for the 
reforming Cardinal. The temporal grievance is retained, 
but the spiritual grievance is removed with some completeness 
and cordiality. ‘The Cardinal “disapproves the Encyclical,” 
and though he could not annul it, would doubtless as Pope 
let it full into oblivion, would try to raise his authority 
above the conflict of ideas, instead of merely compressing 
them, and strive—to use the incessant phrase of Catholic 
Liberals—to “ reconcile the Papacy and civilization.” Indeed 
he would probably go further, and strive to reconcile it 
with freedom, for ‘‘I sympathize with M. Montalembert, M. 
de Falloux, and M. Dupanloup, the eminent prelate who 
defended ancient literature,” and who is, we may remark 
en passant, one of the most eminent in the long roll of French 
bigots. Then he is an Italian gentleman, detests the ‘‘ yoke 
of Austria’’ at least as much as Pius detests the yoke of 
France, and holds that Italy should be independent and united 
under Italian rulers, of whom the Pope is clearly in his 
policy to be one. He would in fact, if secured Rome and 
the five provinces, pardon Victor Emanuel, drive out both 
Austrians and Frenchmen, and cease to exert the power of 
the Church in intriguing against the civil Government of the 
kingdom. 

The offer, it will be conceded, is a great one, for the cordial 
support of the Church would remove one-half the difficulties 
which now impede the Government of Victor Emanuel. A 
cordial agreement with the Papacy would turn all Italian 
Ultramontanes, including at least one-third of the large owners 
of land, more than half the great families, and a third of the 
population of Naples, into hearty adherents of a Government 
which would then in their eyes become legitimate. It would 
turn the power of the priesthood, now a source of danger, 
into a grand moral support, and it would therefore bind the 
immense majority of Italian women frankly to the cause of 
the country. It would deprive men like the rulers of Austria 
of that energy which arises from the belief that one’s foes are 
also the foes of Heaven, and would put an end to that war of 
opinion which is waged against Italy throughout the Catholic 
world, would enable Austrians and Irishmen, French zealots 
and Spanish devotees, to judge her political action without 
the intrusion of a second set of ideas. Brigandage would 
disappear, for its stronghold is in Rome, and the brigands are 
just the class to feel acutely the withdrawal of the hope—it 
is now the certainty—of clerical absolution. On the other 
hand, the reconciliation would be the greatest of boons to 
the Emperor, would terminate his household difficulties, 





legitimatize his policy in the eyes of Catholics, and make Italy 
content without conceding the perfect union every Frenchman 
dreads. There can scarcely be a doubt that if seriously offered 
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a formidable party, including perhaps all Italian statesmen 
except Ricasoli, would be willing to accept the Cardinal’s pro- 
position. It would so quickly remove present difficulties, 
which always seem to politicians the only difficulties it is worth 
their while to take into account, would seem to the large number 
who care only for peace so “moderate” and so statesmanlike. 
But great as we admit the offer to be, and tempting as it must 
seem to men harassed by difficulties on every side, by Aus- 
tria which seeks empire, and France which claims an influ- 
ence scarcely to be distinguished from empire, by the deficit 
caused by the army, and the party of action enraged because 
that army is reduced, by the priests who desire to undo all 
that has been done, and the Liberals who desire to move so 
fast that the structure will shake to pieces of itself, we trust 
that the instinct of Italy will cause its ultimate rejection. 
It leaves a great and a foreign power planted in the heart of 
Italy, a power which merely from its geographical position, 
must always look with jealousy upon the Government of the 
Peninsula, which has always the power of inviting the stranger, 
and which may at any moment be ruled by men hostile to 
freedom and to progress, or even to Italian unity. It implies 
a frightful injustice to the people of Rome, who have suffered 
so much for Italy, and who ask not liberation from this or 
that Pope, but from priestly rule altogether, and it compels 
the Italians to lend their army to a Power which, if it 
exists at all, must enforce the Canon Law by physical strength 
as the permanent rule of life. The Convention as it stauds 
offers better prospects than this, even were it as certain 
as it is doubtful that any Pope would adhere to the sug- 
gested compromise. That compromise of itself shows that 
victory is ultimately possible; that the Conclave is not an 
idea, but a body of men jarring in aspirations, ideas, and 
policy ; that even Cardinals have eyes ; that even priests who 
desire the maintenance of the temporal power recognize 
that it isin danger. Men when defeated sce that terms are 
possible which till defeated scem breaches of the laws of 
nature, and the Papacy guided by men too old to change, too 
feeble to perceive the truth, too obstinate to believe in the 
existence of truths they cannot see, is rapidly falling to the 
position of a defeated power. The offer of Cardinal Andrea 
would revive it onee more, and the Holy Chair relieved of 
attack, freed from debt, and reigning absolutely over Rome, 
would be as dangerous to Italy as it has been from the day 
when eight hundred years ago it summoned the Norman 
strangers to the plunder of its own people. The dream of a 
liberal Pontiff is to all Catholics a grand one, but to secure 
his liberality they must relieve him of those tasks which make 
even Pontiffs earthy, of those duties of government which 
tend to make Popes uncertain whether their first function be 
that of high priests or only of policemen. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

ANKRUPTICY is to law reformers pretty much what 
Ireland is to statesmen—their permanent difficulty. 
Perhaps for nearly the same reason in both cases, for both Irish- 
meu and creditors having very real grievances expect redress 
from the law without much exertion of their own. Just as 
Irishmen want to be made rich by statute, so creditors want 
their debtors’ estates collected cheaply and divided among 
them promptly, and have a strong feeling that this desirable 
result ought to be attained without any trouble or loss of 
time of theirs. As for public morality, the punishment of 
the dishonest debtor, or the discouragement of reckless trad- 
ing, these are matters which certainly ought to be attended 
to, but they are questions of public interest, for which the 
public ought to pay. At all events the creditor who has just 
sustained a heavy loss cannot reasonably, in his own opinion, 
be called on to submit to a still further reduction of an already 
miserable dividend to secure results in which he has no 
greater interest than anybody else. At the present moment 
this, the creditor’s line of argument, is fashionable, and is 
much promulgated in high places of the law and the press. 
In 1849, when Lord Brougham consolidated the Law of 
Bankruptcy, and again in 1856, when the system introduced 
by Lord Brougham was almitted to be a failure, the ery was 
all in the opposite direction. It was the morality of com- 
merce which needed saving. Just recently, however, there 
have been no very calamitous failures in the City except Lord 
Westbury’s Bankruptey Act, so we are loudly assured that the 
best plan is to let morality look after itself, The Scotch sys- 
tem is the true panacea for all our ills. Let us have no high- 
flying notions about the public interest, for if we only aim low 
enough we must hit the mark. Bankruptcy law, say the new 
lights, is not a branch of jurisprudence, but a mere system of 














tribute the bankrupt’s estate, and there its business stops. 
Whatsoever is more than this savours of Utopia. 

This is surely a very large conclusion to draw even from 
the admitted failure of Lord Westbury’s Act, nor are we dis- 
posed to allow that the failure of that Act really is quite so 
great as it seems. It has disappointed people’s expectations ; 
but were those expectations reasonable? If mercantile men 
flattered themselves that under it bankruptcy was to become 
the popular mode of winding up estates, and private arrange- 
ments were to become obsolete, were they not deluding them- 
selves with hopes which in the nature of things could never 
be realized? Since allinsolvents were to have a right to pass 
through the new Court, and the surplus assets of a very large 
proportion of small traders and almost all insolvents out of busi- 
ness are nothing, or next to nothing, it was clear that the ex- 
penses of winding up the estates without assets would have to 
be defrayed by a tax on the estates which had assets. And the 
House of Commons was so determined that the Court should 
be self-supporting, that it made the estates of future bank- 
rupts pay the pensions of superannuated officials. This alone 
would prevent bankruptcy from being a cheap mode of wind- 
ing up an insolvent estate. Then, again, officials have no 
interest in economizing expenses, and each is disposed to wink 
at the other’s extravagance. Hawks do not pick out hawks’ 
eyes. The appointment of creditors’ assignees to control 
them has proved a total failure. They will not attend, per- 
haps cannot attend, at all events have no sufficient interest in 
attending. They leave everything to solicitors and accoun- 
tants, who must be paid. The result is that the estates, 
where there is anything to divide, do not come into bank- 
ruptcy at all. They are wound up under private inspection, 
and we do not see what is the harm if they are. The traders 
who stop early and pay a good dividend are not the fraudu- 
lent traders—these go on to the last gasp, aud only stop when 
they have not a shot in the locker. And of course these are 
just the cases in which the creditors want a judicial investi- 
gation. The bad cases, the cases in which there are no assets, 
or next to nohe, are just the cases which involve expensive 
litigation, and which ought to be examined in a court of jus- 
tice. It scarcely seems a sign of failure that these are just 
the cases which do come into bankruptcy. 

It is quite useless to point out the unquestionable fact that 
a tax on bankrupt estates for the purpose of enforcing com- 
mercial probity is quite just. The system és a boon to creditors. 
The worst bankruptey law that ever existed is better for them 
than none at all. Let them be left each to bring a separate 
action for his debt, and to scramble for the debtor's estate like 
crows over carrion, and they would be the first to confess it. 
Ifthey want summary powers from the public, so as to wind 
up their debtor's estate quickly, they should give the public 
something in return. But whenever the debtor is decently 
honest and the assets are sufficient to make it worth while, 
the creditors can by resorting to private arrangement avoid the 
tax, and of course they will. The law must deal with human 
nature as it is, and human nature will do nothing for public 
morality if it can in any way get its money without. It is 
irrelevant to talk of the justice of a tax that cannot be levied. 

Supposing, then, that large estates are to be brought into 
bankruptcy, all pretentions to make them pay much, if any- 
thing, beyond the expense of administration must, we are 
quite ready to admit, be abandoned. If this be the Scotch 
system, then let us have the Scotch system. In the next 
place, it must be made the interest of the administrator to 
make the dividend as large as possible. In Scotland he is 
chosen by the creditors from a class of professional men who 
make it their business to perform the duties of the office. They 
are paid just as for other professional work, and of course the 
man who habitually distributes the largest dividends gets the 
most employment. Not being prepared to abandon the 
attempt to punish dishonest trading, we cannot think this plan 
altogether satisfactory. The same result might surely be 
attained by a very simple expedient. Let the official assignee 
collect the estate and pay the expenses of collection, and then 
pay him not by a salary, but by a per-centage on the sum he 
divides among the creditors, In addition submit his accounts 
to an effective official audit. 

Tue difficulty of course is with the estates which divide 
nothing among the creditors, and with debtors whose estates 
are of that kind the Chancellor’s Act is popular, be it as un- 
popular with the mercantile world as it may. Although the 
large estates are wound up by private arrangement or by deed 
of assignment, it is said that the number of bankrupts now is 
three times as large as the number of bankrupts and insolvents 
together used to be. ‘To some extent this was to be expected. 


administration. Its business is simply to collect aud dis- | Under the old system a trader who owed less than 300/. or a 
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non-trader might indeed get protection from arrest, but he| He executed it to the satisfaction of his employers, of the 
would not get rid of his debts; therefore so long as he was | labourers, and of all persons who, understanding. building, 
not arrested he just went on. It was a system which was) have looked at the edifice since its rather hasty completion, 
frightfully unjust to the small trader, who once in debt could | He was not, however, himself quite content, and consequently 
never extricate himself from it, and indeed had little induce-|on taking the contract for a similar amount for the new 
ment to attempt to do so, but of course it kept him out of | county gaol thought he would do the brickwork himself, and 
the Court. Non-traders have less claim on our sympathies, | instead of employing his old foreman, a very popular man, he 
for they go through the Court now not so much to protect | engaged another person, perhaps cheaper, perhaps more 
their future earnings as their future expectations. But still | obedient, perhaps less self-sufficient, named Kettle. Kettle 
it is undeniable that the bankrupts without assets are a much | was a Union man, and nobody objected officially to the change, 
larger class than they ought to be, and we believe that this | though there may have been an under-current of comment, 
is in great measure due to Lord Westbury’s rather exaggerated | until Kettle, in an evil hour for his employer, raised an out- 
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love of system. He gave the Commissioners of Bankruptey 
none of the criminal jurisdiction which was exercised by the 
Chief Commissioner of the insolvent Court, but gave them power 
to order a prosecution in the ordinary criminal Courts. This 
of course is much more symmetrical, but unfortunately it is 
next to impossible to prove such offences as ‘“ reckless trading ”’ 
or “incurring debts without reasonable prospect of being able 
to pay” to the satisfaction of a jury, and practically the 
delinquents escape scot free. The Commissioner, who has 
had the case put before him by the official assignee and has 
heard the bankrupt, might very well be trusted with authority 
to punish offences of this sort summarily, subject to an appeal 
to a higher Court. And in the absence of some such power 
the small traders and the non-traders will always find the 
Court a very Alsatia for their troubles. 

What we protest against is the abandonment of every effort 

to make culpable bankruptey the subject of punishment. 
Commercial morality is lax enough, but it is something that 
the law should maintain even an unavailing protest against it. 
If a man receives other people’s money and spends it or loses 
it, prima fucie he has done something culpable, and it is for 
him to show that he has not. It is good policy to give to 
every man, high or low, who has become involved the right 
of giving up his property and getting free of his debts, for it 
sneourages him to stop betimes on the road to ruin, saves 
from lis incapacity or ill-fortune all that can be saved, and 
sets him free to begin life afresh with the wisdom of expe- 
rience and unshackled energies. But if he is to enjoy this 
riglit subject to no judicial scrutiny, if any man who isin debt 
—no matter what his conduct,—is to be able to get quit of 
his creditors by giving up any assets or none, the bankruptcy 
system will become the most enormous encouragement to 
dishonesty and fraud that the world has ever seen. No man 
ought to be discharged from his debts until he has been 
examined before a judge—an impartial authority representing 
the public—and has either been pronounced free of blame or 
has received such a sentence as his offence calls for. If the 
expense of this really cannot be defrayed by a tax on bank- 
rupt estates without making the cost of bankruptcy practically 
prohibitive, then let the expense be borne in part, or if neces- 
sary altogether, by the public. We, who lavish so many mil- 
lions on army and navy, iron-clads and fortifications, may 
surcly find a few thousands more rather than adopt a system 
which will make it a folly to give any man eredit or to trust 
any man’s word, and which in the name of practical wisdom 
boldly cleyates repudiation into a personal right of man. 


SOCIAL WAR IN THE NORTH. 





sider named Mylady, of whose ability he knew a good deal, to 
be gangleader of the labourers or unskilled bricklayers. This 
seemed to the men an infraction of Union rules. Under those 
| regulations it is open to the master to dismiss everybody down 
{to the last man in a gang, re-admit them next day, and so 
/make the last arrival gangleader, but it is not open to him to 
make an outsider or new comer gangleader out of his turn. 
He may be the ablest bricklayer in the world, but bricklaying 
is a ‘* service,” a covenanted service, a covenanted service with 
traditions, and the labourers with some reason are as savage at 
supercession as Indian civilians or English general officers 
would be. They struck, but the Union Committee, with an im- 
perfect but still visible sense of justice, said they had no business 
to strike till the matter had been investigated, ordered them back 
to work, suspended Mylady till their decision, and summoned 
Kettle. That though an odd was not an unjust procedure, 
except towards Mylaly. Kettle had agreed to certain rules, 
and if he chose to break them the Union had as much right 
to investigate his conduct as a club has to investigate charges 
of ungentlemanly behaviour, or a Church meeting to inquire 
into the slips of those who are weak enough to subject them- 
selves to discipline. Kettle, however, having apparently an 
idea that he was as regarded non- Unionists a free man, refused 
| to allow of Mylady’s suspension even for half a day, and did 
/more, suggested that barrowmen could bring bricks better 
| thau hodmen, and he should engage some, and try that ex- 
j periment. Hereupon the Union decreed that ‘ he be removed 
| from the new prison, and debarred entering Mr. Bramall’s 
}employ until the same was completed,” 7. ¢., dismissed him 
‘from his employ, with which they had nothing to do, instead 
}of from the Union of which they were justly rulers. 
| Moreover, they ordered Mr. Bramall to pay wages for the 
time—a day or two—occupied in the dispute. This was 
oppressive enough, but still except as to the extent of 
the punishment not absolutely unjust. Kettle was a Union 
man, aud as such bound either to accept the Union ver- 
| dict or to give notice of withdrawal from the Union, but 
‘the next proceeding overstepped the bounds of equity alto- 
| gether. Mr. Bramall not being a Union man declined to 
dismiss his foreman or pay for the wasted time, and then the 
Union Committee declared war. They withdrew their own 
men, bribed others who were engaged, beat an outsider within 








an inch of his life, drew away all the joiners from another 


contract of Mr. Bramall’s, and finally concentrated their wrath 
upon an absolutely innocent individual. 

This was Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, architect of the gaol, 
who was at first so completely the men’s friend in the matter 
that he recommended Mr. Bramall to give way, advised the 





ILE question between masters and men in the Building 
Trade is simply one of the just and expedient use on 
either side of the power acquired by the legal and legitimate 
practice of combination. We noticed last week an instance 
in which the masters were using this power most oppressively, 
and this week we must notice another in which the men 
have, all circumstances considered, succeeded in surpassing the 
masters in injustice and folly. It was a difficult task, for the | 
discharge-note is the device of a thorough absolutist, of some 
oue who with opportunities would be a successful slave-driver, 
but the men, we greatly fear, have succeeded in their at- 
tempt to outdo even that act of despotism. The facts are few 
aud clear, but we must premise that our account of them does 
not rest upon the simple statement of the sufferer, truthful as 
his story on the face of it appears to be. It has been investi- 
gated by Mr. Veruon Lushington, one of the staunchest, most 
acute, and most sympathizing friends of the workman, and with 
the exception of some statements about “ passing bad work,” to 
which we shall again refer, and on which neither he nor we 
can give a trustworthy opinion, the story is, in his judgment, 
true. 

Mr. Bramall, eminent contractor of the Midland Counties, 
and a person apparently of considerable will, sense of justice, 
and popularity among workmen, had taken a contract for 
building the new Assize Court of Manchester for 100,000/. 





magistrates that he had broken the custom of the trade, and 
urged both contractor and men to submit the case to the 
award of the Bench, who found the money for the works. 
The men agreed, and the Union, after some discussion, agreed 
too, —the only good point in their case,—but the negotiation 
broke down on a mere point of form, which may for aught we 
know have been the master’s fault, although certainly not his 
interest. The works therefore were suspended, and Mr. 


| Bramall commenced to employ non-Unionist bricklayers. 


Pressed by Mr. Waterhouse, who was quite angry at his 
stubbornness, and the magistrates, he began to offer very high 
wages indeed, 50 per cent. above the average, and attracted 
a good many wandering hands, and in this way it seemed 
possible that his contract might be completed. Had it been 
so the power of the Union Committee would have received a 
severe blow, and its members in desperation resolved to strike as 
they thought at the keystone of the arch. They signified to Mr. 
Waterhouse, the architect, that unless he dismissed Kettle, who 
was notin his employ, all works upon which he was employed 
should stop, a threat exactly equivalent to the men of a 
printing-oftice telling the editor of a newspaper that unless 
he dismissed a foreman not paid by him he should write no 
more. They, moreover, charged him with “passing” bad 
work in order to support Mr. Bramall, a charge which Mr. 
Waterhouse denies, but which, it seems to us, on a balance of 
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robabilities may be thus far true. 4 
did not pass bad work,—first, because he says he did not, 
secondly, because he offered to submit the work to inspection, 
and thirdly, because it was against his interest to do it, but 
we think he may have passed work quite good, but more 
slovenly in “ finish” than the Union work usually is. Those 
podies do give the preference to the best hands, though they 
will not allow those hands to put out all their strength. The 
temptation to pass roughly-finished walls would be great in- 
deed, and the men may thus far be right as to the work, with 
which they had precisely as much to do as printers have 
with the false syllogisms of the author whose manuscript 
they are setting up. Mr. Waterhouse, who must have 
a wonderful command of temper, first remonstrated, then 
held a personal interview with the Committee of the 
Union, and finally offered rather than delay so many works 
to hand them over to some other architect, an instance of 
deliberate sacrifice of self to duty done in a quiet way which 
we hope, though we never heard of Mr. Waterhouse before, 
that the builders in the Midland Counties will not be ready to 
overlook. Even this last offer was rejected. The Union 
would have nothing but Kettle’s dismissal, and if not that 
then the ruin of Mr. Waterhouse, who qua Kettle was a by- 
stander. Anyhow a scapegoat they would have, and there so 
far as we know the matter rests. 

The moral of this little story is obvious. ‘The men are per- 
petrating in an exaggerated form the precise injustice which 
the masters have resolved to attempt. The masters have 
assumed the power on any breach of their rules to punish the 
offender with the suspension of any means of obtaining a 
livelihood anywhere. The men have done just the same, 
with the difference that iastead of punishing the offender 
they have punished a bystander guilty of sympathizing 
with him, have done the very thing which they consider 
evil when done by political despots,—punished an opinion 
as if it were a crime. It is difficult to imagine the 
tyranny of man over man carried to a greater extreme than 
in their successive decisions. First the Union men punish 
the gangmaster for rising too quickly, an injustice to his actual 
subordinetes which would have justified them in resigning, 
but in nothing further; then they demand the dismissal of 
the foreman for not obeying their order to suspend the gang- 
master who rose too quickly; then they try to fine the con- 
tractor who refused to dismiss the foreman who declined to 
suspend the gangmaster who rose too quickly; and finally 
they ruin the architect who sympathizes with but condemns 
the contractor who refused to dismiss the foreman who declined 
to suspend the gangmaster who rose too quickly. This is the 
very gamut of tyranny,—the very scale played by Austria in 
Hungary, rising from the imprisonment of a rebel to the flog- 
ging of a countess suspected of sheltering a gentleman who was 
suspected of sympathizing with rebels. It is the very wan- 
tonness of irresponsible power, a declaration of social war so 
bitter and deadly that the combatants care not what innocent 
persons they shoot downin the mélée. They pay no more heed 
to the proportion of guilt than do the soldiers, inflicting death 
as the punishment not of resistance but merely of being 
in the way. Indeed if there is any difference it is in 
the weight of the punishment decreed against the inno- 
cent; Kettle, who really broke a rule he had agreed to sub- 
mit to, was only sentenced to dismissal from one work; 
Mr. Bramall, who helped him to break it, was subjected to an 
intolerable fine ; Mr. Waterhouse, who sympathized with Mr. 
Bramall, was discharged from all his employments; and the 
non-Union workman, who had done nothing at all of any 
kind except take honest wages for fair work, was beaten 
nearly to death. Combination is a great power, but we 
warn the Union that no combination of a class ever yet beat 
society, and that they are tempting society to defy justice and 
- moderation as they themselves do, and to declare war on them. 
Parliament will not re-enact the old combination laws, but it 


will most decidedly put a stop to the employment of com- | 
They have | 


bination as a means of inspiring physical terror. 
a right, subject to the ordinary rules of morality and the 
rights of individual workmen, to withdraw their men, but 
they have no right whatever to beat other men not under | 
their control, and if the existing laws are not sharp enough to | 
stop that practice new laws must. We have supported the | 
cause of the Unions for years, but we warn their managers | 
that if they cannot put a stop to this kind of crime decent men | 
will be demanding a law against social Thuggee a great deal | 
sharper than any they have ever yet had to face, and they will 
find that conspiracy to beat a man within an inch of his life | 
can be punished as easily and as sharply as any other form of 
subornation to murder. We enled our last article by advis- | 








Mr. Waterhouse clearly | 


ing the workmen how to strike, we end this by advising the 
masters to subscribe for all their regular hands to the Govern- 
ment Annuity Office, and so deprive the Unions of their only 
legitimate source of power. With three hundred men in his 
‘employ well paid, and with annuities secure as long as the 
, behave well, Mr. Bramall would have been beyond punish- 
| ments inflicted because he declined to be unjustly ordered to 
punish unjustly a man who had refused to dismiss unjustly a 
labourer who had been somewhat unjustly promoted. 





TENNYSON’'S BARONETCY. 

gece are strangely inconsistent beings. The untrue 

report that Mr. Tennyson had accepted a baronetcy offered 
him by the Queen was received in some quarters with a feeling 
amounting to disgust, and in all with the shade of annoyance which 
men feel when they hear of a clergyman acting charades, or 
a duke playing Aunt Saliy, or a Pope escaping in the dress 
of a footman, or anything else which, while quite legitimate, 
suggests an idea of incongruity. Yet if personal titles have 
any value at all to the country which grants as well as 
to the individual who receives, surely no more fitting recipient 
could be found than a poet who is more likely than any 
living sovereign, and as likely as any living statesman, to give 
a name to the age. ‘The theory of such distinctions is that they 
recognize cheaply but most honourably, services done to the State, 
to the people, or in rare and exceptional cases to mankind at 
large, that they set the doer of them, as it were, upon a pedestal, 
so that men may see, and seeing imitate him. There is no country 
on earth, whatever its form of government, in which such a practice 
does not prevail, the instinctive sense of mankind baffling sentiments 
as strong as the French admiration for external equality, and laws 
as carefully framed as those which in America provide against the 
creation of an aristocracy. In this country, moreover, owing 
partly to the antiquity of its social system, pattly to the intense 
love of fainily, and partly to the absence of any form of State dis- 
tinction at once highly honourable and limited to one life, —Lord 
Palmerston’s effort to create such a dignity having been defeated 
by Lord Derby,—it is felt that the recognition should be 
enduring, should elevate the memory as well as the person of 
the individual chosen, should if possible mark out the descend- 
ants of the man as men honourable because heirs of the man 
who once benefited the country. Of course we all know 
that the theory and the practice do not always accord, that a 
Phipps and a Havelock sometimes appear in the same (Gazette ; 
that this man becomes a baronet because lead mining is vastly pro- 
fitable, and that, because he gave up a seat very much require by 
the Government of the day ; that one member is made an Irish peer 
because he has been useful to the ‘l'reasury, and another because he 
has an estate in Ireland with a great many voters upon it, but that 
is the theory of the practice. Well, if it is a sound one,—and it is 
defensible, if only for the variety it introduces into society, the 
sort of colour and vibration it produces in a picture otherwise too 
drab-coloured and motionless—it is obviously wise as well as just 
to recognize all forms of service, to assimilate into the old system 
the new forces which time has developed. People see that clearly 
enough when the service is something tangible, ponderable, to be 
expressed in money, or defined in a short speech, Nobody objected 
to the elevation of Richard Arkwright, who had enabled England 
to win an industrial campaign, any more than if he had won a 
battle or bombarded a city; or of the first Peel, who showed the 
way to vast multiplication of wealth; or of Sir M. Peto, who built 
a parcel of gunboats when they were wanted ; or of the half-dozen 
engineers and contractors who have been decorated for conquering 
nature in pursuit of their own fortunes ; or of Sir Jamsetjee Je -jeeb- 
hoy, who simply gave away more than anybody except a Mr. 
Peabody or a Duke of Northumberland ever does, The service in 














all these cases is tangible, visible, susceptible of description, but it 
is not more real, is rather less real, than that performed for the 
country by its writers, thinkers, and poets. The chiefs of literature 
do at least as much for a people as the “ captains of industry,” and 
have besides this additional claim, that their work does not of 
itself produce the reward of which the great millowner, 
or contracting engineer, or even discoverer, is so sure. A 
man may advance the good government of mankind a century or 
two as Bentham did, or propagate a doctrine which produces 
millions in actual cash result as Adam Smith did, or purify the 
whole tone of a nation’s thought as Wordsworth undoubtedly did, 
or hammer political speculation into the hardness necessary to 
practical work as Carlyle is held by his admirers to have done, 


| Without gaining more than the means of existence for himself, 
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The modern world is ruled by forces which these men set in mo- Before a tower of crimson holly-oaks,  — J 
tion, and if the theory of distinction is sound at all it applies to Among six boys, head under head, and look’d know 
them, as of old days to the only motors those days possessed, No little lily-handed Baronet he, he 
warriors and statesmen. If it be wise to elevate the soldier who A great broad-shoulder'd gonial Englishman, r: 

. . iE A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, of a 
wins a campaign, or the Minister who removes an obstacle from A raiser of huge melons and of pine, hour, 
the national path, why not the thinker who smooths the way for A patron of some thirty charities, singl 
both, the poet who so elevates thought as to make both more A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, admi 
possible? Or if the perpetuation of the family of one who has A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none ; sider 
done service is advisable—and it at all events holds up before the sie sheoe redder than a windy morn ; ‘. th 

; pee ow shaking hands with him, now him, of those - 
minds of men one unselfish object,—why should not the race of That stood the nearest—now address’d to speech— the 
the great poct be as distinctly marked as the sons of a great cap- Who spoke few words and pithy, such as closed has 
tain, whether in war or industry? The descendants of Raleigh Welcome, farewell, and welcome for the year of | 
will, it is argued, seek habitually a higher ideal than the descen- To follow.” grea 
dants of John Smith,—but what would be the ideal of the family of | There stands the true and typical baronet, a good man and q the 
Shakespeare? Three generations hence which will be the higher | useful in his way, but between him and Alfred Tennyson there jg the 
impulse, or the fact most worthy of public and inevitable recog- | a gulf no monarch’s favour will or cau ever bridge across. that 
nition,—to be the grandson of Alfred Tennyson or the grandson of drat 
Lord Gough ? ; If it is well to mark officially every kind of first- INVOLUNTARY MARTYRDOMS. ora 

class merit, if it is gool that certain families among us should : Be : : mee drat 
possess in addition to all qualities a tradition of honour, if it is 2 gpewqees and terrible catastrophes like that at Edinburgh tha 
politic to bind every force to the support of the social system, | - last Friday week and at Dundee a fortnight ago are apt to app 
surely it follows that titles are well bestowed when granted to a | give the same shock to men’s faith on a small scale which the great alm 
creat poet. earthquake at Lisbon in the last century gave on a very large and 
And yet, despite all reasoning, and the fullest recognition of the | Sle to the faith of the highest and deepest thinkers of the day, mu 
right of literature to be put on the same pelestal as soldiership, We know, for instance, that Goethe’s mind was deeply shaken and at 
or statesmanship, or industrial leading, we cannot put away the | permanently influenced by that appalling event,—and that its effect sufi 
sense that the popular instinct is correct, that the annoyance felt | *mongst almost all thinkers was to cloud their trust in the providence -of 
by almost every competent admirer of Tennyson was justified by | and love of God. The same influence in a fainter degree was exerted a 
facts. ‘here és an incongruity in rewarding a poct of his kind | by such incidents as the Hartley Colliery accident, which buried the 
with purely artificial distinctions, in paying for services performed and killed by the slow pain of famine and a poisoned atmosphere the 
in the region of imagination a price which is wholly of earth, which | above two hundred human beings while their comrades were work- spe 
we can best describe by an illustration. Imagine the same recog- ing desperately but ineffectually for their release, or, again, though oul 
nition accorded to the great theologian—Luther created a Knight with less startling effect, by all fatal catastrophes on a large scale or bei 
of the Empire, or Jonathan Edwards invested with the Garter, or | 0” @ Scale of intense suffering such as have been 80 frequent lately, ph 
Mr. “Maurice gazétted to a baronetey! Yet the absurdity of thus With regard, for instance, to the recent burning of the Edinburgh fre 
repaying men for increasing the world’s knowledge of things divine | theatre and the fall of the north wall on so many brave and humane th 
is scarcely greater or more offensive than that of acknowledging by Ieee the question forces itself — many,—what purpose could sa 
2 title the services which poets have wrought in the region of | it answer in the providence of God that the man Leeke should wl 
thought and fancy. Men feel instinctively that the divine seeks | have been pinned down to the ground alive by a large stone on th 
his reward from a source higher than earthly monarchs, aud though | is back in the very centre of danger, only to act, as it were, a5 & ph 
the poet asks fame in this world either from this generation or humanity-bait in that death-trap for other victsane who, like Mr. to 
posterity, still the recognition he eraves is as invisible to the | George Lorimer and his noble fellow-sufferers, perished in the su 
cye, as imponderable, as little within the gift of monarchs or their | attempt to rescue Leeke—himself dead apparently before the ki 
| counsellors as that of the divine. It is not from Heaven it is to | north wall which destroyed them fell—trom his fearful position ? n 
Hi come, but still it is not from thrones. There have been poets per- | OF take the case of the unhappy mail agent the other day at 7a 
4 haps who from the varied range of their minds, from their grasp Detroit, who was jammed up between ‘two carriages In the tl 
i over all mortal things, from the completeness, as it were, of their immediate neighbourhood of the flames which soon burst forth to it 
Hi mental powers, might accept any conceivable rewards, however stifle his Prone shrieks, and who only did not draw others into & 
i spiritual or however earthly, and make of them new powers. Had | the same terrible fate in the effort to rescue him because the tl 
4 Shakespeare known that only to have done him an injustice would approaching flames had a aches immediately terrifying and ROREIRG a 
i” one day be a patent of nobility, that his name was destined to live | ¢fect on those who were trying to assist him than the tottering of n 
fi for ever, and his genius to influence the thought of endless genera- the north wall of the th “autre had on the brave men of Edinburgh. u 
tions of English-speaking men, that his phrases would pass into We do not know that his end was ™ itself ara terrible than : 
the language as integral components of speech, that among a people | that of any girl burnt to death by fire catching to her CrIno- i 
multiplied thirty-fold and spread over dominions three hundred | line, and his agony was certainly much shorter than is usual t 
fold greater than those of his Sovereign he would be regarded as 7: most such cases. It es MS mete only because it t 
first among uninspired writers, the knowledge would probably not | 1S more public and dramatic, and is more obviously due to i 
have shaken the balance of his mind, would have tempted him only | C2US¢S over which the victim himself had a: eer of con- ‘ 
to care less for the saleability of his plays. Yet he would have trol. But in truth there is nothing unique in any of these ( 
made an excellent country baronet, have administered justice | cases except the concentration of suffering usually spread over a 
much better than the gentleman who imprisoned him and be- longer time, and the absence of any of that warning and a ' 
came by the act immortal, have managed an estate as as- tion which is perhaps generally needful in order to turn suffering , 
siduously as, and probably more profitably than, any peer of | into a moral discipline. The mau Leeke did not certainly suffer as 
his time. Goethe actually was Minister of State for a little | much physically = those few minutes—which seem soon to have 
principality, and governed Weimar a great deal better than any ended in unconsciousness—as every man suffers in rheumatic fever 
absolutist since his time,—but Tennyson? ‘There may be, we think or a bad attack of the gout. ‘The suffering and sumpense wore cet 
there is, a sensuous side to his genius, an appreciation of the | centrated for him,—that was all. And Mr. Lorimer and his friends 
things of earth akin to that of Goethe's, but his fame has been | Probably did not suffer at all. Even Mr. Millen, the mail agent 
won and his true power lies in an atmosphere far higher than that, burnt to death at Detroit, cannot have had in those few moments 
in the region where all things, baronetcies included, are rated at | anything like the agony of those who es saved from the flames to 
their absolute value, where, though there is no equality,—which is | perish 10 the next few days of the effect of their burns, —although if 
never anywhere anything butan artificial creation of man,—the lines , this had been his case the public imagination would have thought 
of distinction are drawn on rules other than those which influence | much less of the horror, the dramatic effect of which would have been 
either kings or society. In literature, his true kingdom, Tenny- | lost. And so we many say of the great Lisbon cat astrophe itself. It ” 
son's rank is not precisely that of baronet. It is by his grade | hard to conceive that those who perished in it suffered collectively 
among poets, not at rich dinner-tables, that Tennyson must be either mentally or physically half as much as they would have 
estimated, it is the enduring love of all English minds, and not , (one had their lives been prolonged to the ordinary length, and the 
the breath of a Queen, which will crystallize his name. After ordinary share of griefs, pains, and miseries been allotted to them,— 
all why do we argue,—did he not write this ?— though of course concentration and intensity of pain havea ground of 
ee ot es eRe a horror of their own in the human mind, and it may be questioned 
And there we saw Sir Walter where he stood, , Whether any man, given his choice, would not (though he would 
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know he was a coward anda fool for doing so) choose one day's tooth- 
ache a week for the rest of his life, in preference to the full agony 
of a surgical operation which, though not lasting a quarter of an 
hour, would concentrate the anguish of all those toothaches into a 
single spasm. No one who considers the matter steadily can help 
admitting that the only peculiarity at all needing special con- 
sideration in those dramatic sufferings which affect the imagination 
js their intensity and their involuntary character. We talk of 
the poor bedridden rheumatic patient who for twelve years 
has searcely had an hour of real ease, and not an hour 
of enjoyment, as undergoing a discipline, and probably with 
great justice. So far as men have the power to judge, 
the spirits tempered by that discipline when rightly borne, leave 
the world with natures of far finer and more tempered steel 
than those of the best ordinary mortals. Cancer, though less 
dramatic, is far more really fearful than death from an earthquake 
orafire. But there is this peculiar element in these sudden and 
dramatic events,—that though the suffering may be far less terrible 
than sufferings which rouse our wonder and our pity less, it does 
appear to be also less significant in a moral point of view,—to be 
almost incapable of teaching fortitude, patience, or that submissive 
and grateful spirit so remarkable in those who would seem to have 
much the least to be grateful for,—so that it looks, at first sight 
at all events, much more like suffering for the sake of suffering, 
suffering against which there is no time to rally the forces 
of the soul, suffering which occupies the whole nature for 
a few brief minutes in an agony of mere sensation and 
then finally expires. Is it not inevitable that men should ask 
themselves in such cases, “* Why should He without whom not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground provide so many martyrdoms with- 
out any of the chastening influence of martyrdom for human 
beings? Why, when, even granting the beneficial uniformity of 
physical laws, a whisper of divine warning would withhold them 
from their fate, would keep them out of the doomed city, or hold 
them back from a fatal and useless attempt at rescue, or at least 
save the involuntary sufferer from half his agony by putting him 
where a more instantaneous death would overtake him, why is 
that whisper withheld, and men left to be apparently the sport of 
physical laws which torture, mutilate, and crush without seeming 
to teach anything either to them or their fellows?” That there are 
such martyrdoms without apparent inward or outward gain we 
know. How are we to reconcile such martyrdoms with the good- 
ness of a Father who inflicts no pain without a purpose, and that, 
a purpose of love? Certainly it would be quite inconsistent with 
the character of a human father to let his children perish miserably 
in dangers which a word from him could avert. Why press home 
so anxiously as all the higher theology does, the best meaning of 
the word Father, as applying in a far deeper sense to God than to 
man,—if on the first occasion on which we can honestly test its 
meaning by human analogy we find that what would be utterly 
unfatherly in man is fatherly in God ? 
Of course the true answer to the deeper part of this question 
is that men have only within the narrowest possible limits any right 
to give certain pain even to their children,—for the simple reason 


that they cannot either measure its influence or foresee its issues. So | 


far, and only so far, as they can separate with tolerable certainty the 
salutary effect of pain in some of its simplest forms from all danger- 
ous consequences are they justified in declining to shield their chil- 
dren from it, or eveu in inflicting it; but even that right or duty— 
as it may often be—is a greater power for men to wield than it is 
for Omniscience to drive the iron deep into the soul. If theology 
teaches truly, there can be but one divine motive for human 
suffering, and that is God's love for man. But then the ques- 
tion still returns upon us,—how can sufferings which are too sud- 
den and intense to admit of fortitude, or any rallying of the 


-moral and spiritual powers against them, work out any purpose 


of good? Admit the moral discipline of slow pain, disease, 
or weakness, where can be the moral purpose of overwhelming 
anguish, which strikes without preparation, and never remits 
sufficiently for any conscious act in relation to it? We believe 
that one purpose at least of such sudden, piercing catastrophes, 
—such dramatic concentrations of pain and awe,—is precisely to 
engrave more deeply the tragedy of life—the sharper side of God's 
providence, otherwise too apt to drop out of our reckoning,—on 
the memory and imagination of men, especially in our collective and 
social relations. 
suffering,—chronic, undramatie suffering, — disappears from the 
memory almost as soon as it disappears from the body or mind. 
We heard it very justly remarked the other day that it is almost 
impossible to realize a toothache when it is past, even though only 
a few hours past, while the slightest pleasures of childhood, even 


the apples and the jams, can be recalled with the most vivid recol- 
lection. No doubt all pleasure and happiness, from the lowest to 
the highest forms, remain in the memory long after all the chronic 
and less imaginative forms of pain have utterly disappeared. You 
want something besides pain by which to realize pain. Even the* 
shipwrecked sailor himself will dwell far more on the loneliness 
or the imaginative terrors of his position than on the pain. You 
remember the horrors of a dentist's room long after the far longer 
horrors of racking nights and days of pain are forgotten. Happiness 
survives in the memory by its own force, but pain requires some 
thing adventitious to engrave it uponus. Suffered pain is like latent 
heat, a force that is, as it were, in reserve, and which may be given 
out again at any moment in the form of dread, but which usually lies 
as much forgotten as though it had never been. This is especially 
the case as regards all societies and large bodies of men, whose 
sufferings are usually individual, while their blessings are a common 
possession. It is only great and dramatic catastrophes which dwell 
on their memories and strike their imaginations, But for individual 
minds as well as societies it is true that pain exerts a permanent 
influence over the imagination very much in proportion to its 
striking, sudden, and dramatic character. No such intense con- 
centrations of happiness are required, and few such therefore are 
to be found in human life, for happiness is not in its nature evanes- 
ceut. We probably enjoy the happy moments of the past even 
more after they are past than we ever enjoyed them when they 
were present. But only imaginative pains remain with us, the rest, 
however wearing, disappear. Tragedy, said Aristotle, is that form of 
drama which effects ‘* the purification of our emotions through pity 
and fear ;” and what he said of tragic art may truly enough be said 
of the real tragedies of life. Such tragedies are only concentrated 
and sudden pangs, which fix more easily the attention of the world, 
and remain far longer engraved upon its memory, than a far greater 
amount of pain spread over a few weeks. ‘They arouse purifying pity, 
fear, and sympathy far more than in proportion to the misery they 
represent, while ordinary and sometimes deeper sufferings if spread 
over a long time arouse them far less, Again, just as instantaneous 
heroism affects us more than long fortitude and inexhaustible 
patience, so instantaneous calamity affects us more than subdivided 
calamity which is usually greater. Luther became what he became, 
at least in his own belief, through the effect of the flash of light- 
ning which laid his friend dead at his side,—whereas if that friend 
had died by ordinary fever at the cost of far more piercing suffer- 
ing, it would probably have affected him but little. We may even 
say, with the deepest reverence, that in the passion and death of our 
Lord we have the highest illustration of the same great law. 
Christendom at large has agreed to see in the Agony and the 
Crucifixion a concentration of the healing influence of Christ's 
whole life. Yet it was but its natural and perfect end,—and it owes 
the exclusive doctrinal significance it has gained in great measure 
to the characteristics which adapt it to live in the memory 
and the imagination of all men, rather than to any proof that it 
really embodied deeper sacrifices and greater sufferings than were 
spread over the years of His life. 

If any one is perplexed at the apparent absence of purifying 
influence on the sufferers in such catastrophes,—at the fact that 
they seem to suffer for the sake of others rather than themselves, 
and that, too, without their own consent or will, we should say in 
reply not only that such also, in a more or less dramatic form, are 
apparently at least a large proportion of the saddest events of 
life, like the infant’s sufferings at an age when moral fortitude 
is impossible, and many others,—but that in all probability 
at least the beneficial effect of pain even to the sufferer does 
not consist only in the moral forces summoned to endure 
and submit to it. There is in all anguish, even though involun- 
tary and inflicted rather than encountered, and especially in 





It is a curious Jaw of the mind that suffering as | 





anguish that takes the most concentrated and imaginative form, 
a power to enlarge the capacity for true sympathy and true happi- 
ness, to widen altogether the horizon of the mind, and most 
of all perhaps to inspire us with courage for our own future, 
| —the sort of courage which springs from knowing the worst,— 

and terror only for others,—a courage and sympathy which we 
| should hardly dare to win for ourselves, but are all the stronger 

for possessing. And how can we deny that even the brief tortures 
| which kill may give the same strength to the immortal spirit? Nor 
| do we believe that in the mass of people such events tend to shake 
faith, but rather to strengthen it. ‘Thinkers puzzle over the 
' problem and find their faith dwindling as they do so,—but in the 

mass of mankind great and striking calamities usually bring home 
‘the faith in God's love rather than cloud it. The keenest suffer- 
' ings of the innocent, in opening the purifying springs of pity and 
' awe, do more to reveal the God who does not Himself shrink from 
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suffering for man, than they do to suggest criticisms on Ilis decrees. | part of the forfeited lands of Bothwell, joined the party of the 
Sven in thinking of the poor man who was pinned alive to the Chancellor Maitland against Mar, and was a counsellor of the Quesy 
ground only to draw others by his shrieks to attempt a hopeless | in her opposition to the latter, much to the anger of the King. la 
rescue and perish with him,—men, though of little faith, will be | 1596 he performed the last great Border feat, and perhaps the 
f boldest in the records of that dashing guerilla warfare. A retaine 





far more apt to see the unseen, the divine appeal to our pity and 
the divine inspiration of apparently fruitless heroism, than a | of his, William Armstrong, of Kinmout, commonly known as “ Kin. 
visible frown of Providence. ‘The truth is that the higher emotions | mont Willie,” one of the most notorious and gallant thieves of Lid. 
excited in man by any great event assert themselves as an essential | desdale, was carried off in time of truce from Scottish soil by a party 
part of the purpose of God in causing it, for while these alter the of English Borderers and thrown into prison in Carlisle Castle, Bye. 
bias of the mind for multitudes, and vitally affect an eternal | cleuch, as Warden of the Scottish Borders, applied in vain for redrass 
future, the intense and momentary agonies—which are the only | to Salkeld, the English Deputy Warden, and to Lord Scrope, th 
peculiar characteristic of these events—are measured by the} Warden. For some good or bad reason they would not release ths 
moments they endure. captive Borderer, and Buccleuch swore he would bring Kinmons 
Willie out of Carlisle Castle quick or dead with his own hang, 
THE SCOTTS OF BUCCLEUCH—(CONTINUED.) Serope, safe in Carlisle Castle, which was strongly garrisoned, 
IR WALTER SCOTT hada charter (together with Jane Betoun, | mnguet ot the throat santas bravado. But pag Walter collected 
secretly 200 of his bravest men, including Wat Scott of Harden, 

Jock Elliot of the Copshaw, Sandie Armstrong, and other names 
fearful to English ears, along with Kinmont Willie’s four sons, 
and with these ‘ broken men” one dark night stole across the Bor. 

| ders, passing the Esk, rode fast through the Graham’s land, forded 
the Eden, and halted at the brook Caday close to Carlisle. Here 
Buccleuch dismounted his men, and led eighty of them provided 
with ladders and iron tools to the foot of the Castle walls. The 
ladders were found too short, but they undermined a postera door, 
and a dozen men (Buccleuch himself the fifth), crept through the 
hole into the outer court, disarmed and bound the wateh, and 
wrenching open the postern door, let in the rest. While Buccleuch 
kept the postern, twenty-four troopers rushed to the castle gaol, 
supernatural world. She hal two sons, Walter and David, the | ann ede mionent —— — ae eae ie 
latter of whom served with distinction abroad and settled in Hol- | "0" and then qounding thels gem pete anonneed by te 
land, where he became a deputy to the States-General for the | trumpets and loud shouts of tage 0 St i Pas — 
province of Zealand, and was grandfather of Apolonius Scott, ot me Coats cing: Senliy, Goo Comets aa sey = te 
President of the High Court of Justice at the Hague. Lady | pages, _ wer eres pant Son He tape - pi — 
Scott had also four daughters, Grizel, Dorothea—married to Sir | vine ne sneey wr he aon -_ bar oes — gee. 
James Crichton, of Craistoun Riddel—Margaret, and Jean. | nenioned mesaceniating hy this wavering Ry ne peters p wr 
William Scott, the second son of the first marriage of Sir Walter | themselves completely outuumbered, and remained inactive, while 
Scott of Buccleuch, also died before his father, but left by his wife, L wamoreye himself, a duing “ have enone a8 vi 
Grizel Betoun, next sister of his stepmother, a son, Sir Walter, | reearereeny ota “quod night irom ogra er a 
who succeeded his grandfather in the Buccleuch estates. He had a onesie’ a pots the Wandenis window. The grees “ity sagnes 
charter of Hassendontower from Michael, Commander of Dry- | the Sennen iene — regained the Sootch Borders Nei ety, 
harot: Mar 18, 1565, conferred under the Gircet Seal in Novem: | though Kinmont Willie, as 4e plunged through the _Esk in his 
ow a) Sees ~ongecal wigs : , ‘ ir ied out that often as he had breasted that river it had never 
ber, 1574. He at first adhered to the party opposed to Queen | ae ee ' 








his wife), December 4, 1544, of the lands of Delorain (a name | 
rendered memorable by the great minstrel’s hero ** William of Delo- 
rain”), Wardishope, &c., in Selkirkshire, and on the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1549 of Ormistoun and Murrois, in the counties of Edinburgh 
and Haddington, and Easter-Cruick in Roxburghshire. By his first | 
wife, a Carmichael, Sir Walter had two sons—Sir David, who died | 
before him without issue, and William. His second wife was Janet 
Betoun, daughter of John Betoun, of Creich. ‘This lady (ren- 
dered memorable by Scott in his Lay of the Last Minstrel) was 
the separated wife of Sir Simon Preston, of Craiguillar, and a 
woman of masculine spirit, riding at the head of the clan after her 
husband's death, and having so much of the family abilities of the 
Betouns that she incurred the imputation of dealings with the 








Mary in the civil contest, and signed the association in support of } : : ; saad 
Be heptynehs een eye Support "| and eased him of this burden, and so carried out triumphantly Sir 
James VI. in 1567, but he evidently relished little the firm rule of | \,, . ‘ co ee ‘ 
} , | Walter's threat. Lord Scrope wrote in indignant terms to Queen 
the Borders by the Regent Moray, and turned to the Queen's party. | 4); 7; : f 
r ca ‘ | Elizabeth, and Elizabeth remonstrated and threatened till (contrary 
The day after the murder of Moray, January, 1571, Sir Walter | : sg “9, are : Sues 
? —_ Sawehcs ; Sat east to the advice of all his Council) King James’s courage gave way, 
Scott and Kerr of Fernihirst (who had married his sister) entered | s Tad 
7 - ; : se aa aud he handed over Buccleuch to her mercies. As she was a ‘Tudor 
England, plundering and burning, with the hope of driving Eliza- | er ae a fecal 
beth into a war with Scotland which micht favour the intercats of | and not a Stuart there was some magnanimity in her resent- 
- o : cotland which might favour the interests of | ment. She allowed Sir Walter to remain at large in England 
J — ut the great Queen, though greatly incensed, issued on honourable parole, and (really admiring the gallant feat) 
proclamation in which she acquitted the Government and people | summoned him to her presence. How dared he storm her castle? 
Seotlan: anv share i . “OF . j x] j bea | ° ° : . 
rs yer of 3 share in the outrage, and attributed it to“! she asked of him, with one of her lion glances, which penetrated 
Ww seNer: » ; a 3] ( ; »pPe ~? os ; " , . > "ye | ° y . - 
niet ate ag ill-designing persons, against whom she pro- | to the stuff that there was in a man. ‘ What, Madam, is there 
Coen me e reprisals, Lords Sussex and Scrope accordingly ‘that a brave man may not dare?” was the undaunted reply of 
entering Scotland on the east and west, and destroying Brank- | Buccleuch. ‘The Queen was greatly delighted with the answer, and 
some sca -e-retttng the lands of ar pegueN On their retire- | turning to her courtiers exclaimed, “Give me a thousand such 
, Sir alter se ( -ople de Y “O i ‘ apore his . ° x : x: r 
= ir Walter set to work undaunted to rebuild wd enlarge his leaders, and I'll shake any throne in Europe!” Sir Walter 
aa ‘ — es oe beer daring band who in September, 1571, | remained in England till February, 1598, when the state of the 
- : — y from Edinburgh and imprisoned and made captives | Borders became so intolerable that Elizabeth was glad to release 
>» Rewe; NNox an ites han 7 wa tak? - . e . f . . 
3 wae Hegent Lennox and Morton. Phe Borderers taking to plua ' and send him back to bridle and curb his wild retainers. The daring 
dering, hower er, the enterprise ended disastrously, and Sir W alter | feat has been celebrated in a ballad bearing the name “ Kinmont 
had in his turn to surrender himself to Morton (whose niece he Willie ” :-- 
, . . . . . | < 
had married), and who induced him to abandon the declining cause | 
of the Qr )); sa ce ania ways iar He died A sril 17 “O have ye heard o’ the fause Sakelde ? 
e Queen and acquiesce In the hegencles. e died April 17, O have ye heard o’ the keen Lord Serope ? 


1574. Lis wife, Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of David, seventh How they hae ta’en bauld Kinmont Willie, 

Karl of Angus, re-married Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell. From | On Haribee to hang him up? 

her daughter by Buccleuch, Margaret, descended Lord Napier, and * * “ * . . . ' 
the celebrated cousinhool of that name in the present century. | “ * Now sound out trumpets !’ quo’ Buccleuch ; 
With the eldest son, also Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, the Border | ‘Let’s waken Lord Scrope right merilie,’— 


Then loud the warder’s trumpet blew, 


renown of the family culminated. On the 10th of July, 1574, he | ‘O wha dare meddle wi? me?’ 


had a charter of the lands of Grymislaw in Roxburghshire, and on | ; i i £ Encl Buccleuch 
the 1st of February, 1575, of Halltherne in Ettrick Forest. He , After the accession of James to the throne of England Buccleuc 


was appointed Warden of the West Marches, 1590, and played a , ¥®% persuaded for the peace of the Borders to raise a regiment 
. : a 
somewhat ambiguous game during the insurrections of his step- , Ut of his “ broken men,” and lead them to the assistance of Prince 
father, the Earl of Bothwell. The Earl evidently counted on | Maurice of Orange, and he distinguished himself so much in this 
Buccleuch, but he acted to appearance on the King’s side, though | service against the Spaniards that on March 16, 1606, he was 
he allowed himself to be outmanceavred by Bothwell in a some- | created Lord Scott of Buccleuch, and on May 13, 1611, had a 
what suspicious manner, and retired into France in obedience to a | charter of the lands of Fernyhope and Dryhope in Selkirkshire. 
f - sori pip | é z » 
Royal mandate. After his return he odtaine the priucipa’ | He died on the 5th of December following. He hal healed the 
‘ 


| before been with such heavy spurs. They woke up a blacksmith: 
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family feud by marrying Mary, daughter of Sir William Ker of 
Cessford, sister of the first Earl of Roxburghe. 

Walter Scott, first Lord Scott of Buccleuch, was succeeded by 
his only son Walter, second Lord Scott, who followed his father’s 
example, serving with great credit with his regiment of Borderers 
in the wars in Holland. On the 16th of March, 1619, he was 
raised to the titles of Earl of Buecleuch and Lord Whitchester and 
Eskdale, with limitation to his heirs male, extended afterwards to 
his heirs female. On the 20th of March, 1621, he had a charter 
of the lands of Syntoun, Baxtonlayes, Tynnes, Cannobie, and others 
in the counties of Dumfries, Roxburgh, and Selkirk, united into 
the barony of Syntoun. Ile died of apoplexy in London, Novem- 
ber 21, 1633, and was succeeded by his oniy son Francis. His 
second daughter, Lady Jane, married John, first Marquis of 
Tweeddale. Francis, second Earl of Buccleuch, succeeded his father 
at an early age.* Part of the Bothwell estates being restored to 
that family, Buccleuch lost all he possessed of them with the excep- 
tion of the extensive domain of Liddesdale, but in 1642 he acquired 
by purchase from the Earl of Morton the great barony of Dat- 
xeITH, in the county of Edinburgh, and also large territories in 
Eskdale, and on the 7th of April, 1643, had a charter of the barony 
of Langholm. He adhered in the early part of the Civil War to the 
Covenanters, and satin the Governing Committee of Estates in 1643, 
and his regiment was one of those which accompanied the Earl of 
Leven in his march into England in 1644, and took part in the 
battle of Marston Moor. In December, 1645, after Montrose’s 
overthrow, he was one of a committee appointed by the Scotch 
Parliament to consider the losses of those “ who have been 
constant in the country’s cause, and are now likely ruined, 
and of some means for their subsistence.” In July, 1646, he 
was one of those who voted that Mr. William Murray, brother 
of the Earl of 'Tullebardine, and favourite attendant of Charles [., 
should be imprisoned during life and his lands and goods forfeited, 
and in the same month was chosen one of the Commitee of Estates 
during the interval of the sessions of Parliament. In January, 1649, 
he was one of the six representatives of the nobility (of whom 
Argyll was another) chosen by Parliament for public despatches, 
Under the 9th of March, 1649, however, Sir James Balfour 
records that ‘‘the Parliament (of Scotland) past a most strange 
acte this monthe, abolishing the patronages of Kirkes, wich 
pertined to laymen since ever Christianity was planted in Scotland. 
Francis, Earle of Buccleuche, and some others, protested against 
this acte as wrangous and altogether derogatory to the just rights 
of the nobility and gentrey of the Kingdome of Scottlande, and 
so departed the Parl: Ilousse.” But in the second session of 
Parliament, in the July of that year, he was one of the ten noble- 
men who alone were present. Ile was one of those present in 
the Parliament (on the 20th of May, 1650,) when sentence of 
death was passed unanimously on the Marquis of Montrose, and 
Arthur Erskine, was despatched to attend the landing of the 
young King of Scots, was one of the Commissioners for Parlia- 
ment appointed in July to wait on the King, and * welcome 
him home to his ancient kingdome,” and was recommended 
to the King as one of the eighteen Commissioners for the 
Exchequer. Buccleuch is mentioned as one of those present 
when Charles, on the 11th of October, 1650, told the 
Parliament at Perth ‘that he was sorry to show them at 
this tyme of that late unhappy business that befell him by the 
wicked counsel of some men who had deluded him, and deceived 
both him and themselves, but he hoped in God it would here- 
after prove both good for him and them, and make their mutual 
coufidence one towards an ther more firm and effectual.” The same 
day Buccleuch was appointed one of a select committee to inquire 
into the particulars of the remonstrance of the Provincial Synod of 
Perth against “ the crooked ways” of carrying on the treaty with the 
King. We find the Earl a very regular attendant on Parliament or 
the Committee of Estates during all this period, and evidently one of 
the most trusted of the Presbyterian leaders. He died November 22, 
1651. He married Margaret, daughter of John, sixth Earl of Rothes, 
and widow of James Leslie, Lord Balgenig, eldest son of the Earl 
of Leven. Ie had by her a son, who died very young, and three 
daughters, two of whom, Lady Mary and Lady Anne, survived 
him, the former becoming thereupon Countess of Buccleuch. The 
Countess- Dowager appears to have rendered herself very obnoxious 
to the Commonwealth Government, for by Cromwell's Act of 
Grace and Pardon of the 12th of April, 1654, the heirs of the Earl 
This has led to the most errone- 


her husband were fined 15,0007. 


* The genealogists say that at his death in Noveinber, 1651, he was only in his 
twenty-fifth year, but the dates of his first public appearances, the position he then 
at once took, and the number and ayes of bis children seem hardly consistent with 
80 youthful a career, 











ous impressions respecting the political career of Earl Francis, and 
we have been on that account very particular in giving an outline 
of it, from which it will appear clearly that Buccleuch followed 
exactly in the footsteps of Argyll, being a Covenanter of that 
party, and not even of the Hamilton party of 1648, and only 
adhering to Charles IL. with the other rigid Covenanters in 1650. 
His widow was not averse, however, with all her loyalty, from 
keeping on good terms with Cromwell's Government after 1654, 
in which year Monk obtained from the guardians of the infant 
Countess a lease for five years of Dalkeith Palace (so called on 
account of its having been a Royal residence for some years 
after the attainder of its former possessor, the Regent Morton), 
which he made his head-quarters, and the Countess-Dowager 
obtained such influence over him, or he over her, that it was 
commonly said that he ruled Scotland through her. Principal 
Baillie, who speaks of her as “ a witty, active woman,” gives her 
credit for swaying back greatly to the side of the Stuart exile. 
She afterwards married the Earl of Wemyss. 


THE WILMINGTON FAILURE :—CHRISTMAS IN NEW 
YORK. 
[From our SrecrtaL Correspondent.) 
New York, January 7, 1865. 

Tue country is awaiting with great interest General Butler's 
explanation of his abandonment of the expedition against the 
defences of Wilmington harbour. It is said that his justification 
is complete, and such army officers of experience as I have seen 
say that, under the circumstances, an assault would have been a 
mere reckless and useless waste of life, and that the fire of the 
ships could not have kept the garrison of Fort Fisher in the bomb- 
proofs long enough to give the troops the least chance of making 
an assault without being destroyed before reaching the parapet. 
But, on the other hand, the naval officers say that the navy did its 
part well (which nobody denies), that the troops could have been 
protected, and that the assault should have been made. Meantime 
I understand that the probability which I mentioned last week of 
a prompt renewal of the attempt at Wilmington has become cer- 
tainty; and that an expedition is now in preparation of much 
more formidable character than the last, and that it will soon set 
out. General Hancock was named to me as the probable com- 
mander of the military force. Ile has gained the reputation of 
always fighting when fighting is at all within the bounds of pru- 
dence, and of always fighting vigorously and well. But I see 
difficulties of military etiquette and routine in his appointment, 
and indeed I do not repeat this information as absolutely trust- 
worthy. It is not, however, a rumour, for nothing has yet been 
said about it in public. 

What the correspondent of the Zimes calls ** General Sherman’s 
retreat through the heart of Georgia ” is bearing earlier fruit than 
was looked for. Already trade has been opened between that city 
and the North. Savannah merchants have sent on money to pay 
their debts, now more than three years overdue, and they send 
United States ‘Treasury notes. ‘Those who cannot pay all pay 
part. Ships loaded with goods ave all ready to put to sea upon the 
reception of permits. An agent of the city is here to buy food, 
partly for sale to those who can afford to buy, and partly to be 
given to the poor; for it appears that there is little food there 
except rice, although of that there is profusion. This agent receives 
hearty and generous co-operation among the vindictive and blood- 
thirsty Yankees. But beside all this there has been public and 
official action ending in an acceptance of the amnesty proclamation 
and a submission to the Government. On the 27th of December a 
memorial signed by more than a hundred prominent citizens of 
Savannah, some of whom are known to me as having been active 
Secessionists, addressed a memorial to the Mayor, asking him to 
call a meeting of the people for the consideration of their present 
and future welfare. ‘The meeting was called for the next day, and 
the Mayor took the chair. Of the proceedings the following pre- 
amble and resolutions are sufficiently important to be given here in 
full :— 

“ Whereas, by the fortunes of war, and the surrender of the city by 
the civil authorities, Savannah passes once more under the authority of 
the United States; and, whereas, we believe that the interests of the 
city will be best subserved and promoted by a full and free expression 
of our views in relation to our present condition, we, therefore, the 
people of Savannah, in full meeting assembled, do hereby resolve, ‘That 
we accept the position, and in the language of the President of the 
United States, seck to have “peace by laying down our arms, and sub- 
mitting to the national authority under the Constitution,” “leaving all 


| questions which remain to be adjusted by the peaceful means of legis- 


lation, conference, and votes.”’ 
“ Resolved, That laying aside all differences and burying bygones in 
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the grave of the past, we will use our best endeavours to bring back the 
prosperity and commerce we once enjoyed. 

“ Resolved, That we do not put ourselves in the position of a con- 
quered city a rms of a conqueror, but we claim the immunities 
and privileges contained in the proclamation and message of the Pro- 
sident of the United States, and in all the legislation of Congress in 
reference to a people situated as we are ; and while we owe on our part 
a strict obedience to the laws of the United States, we ask the protec- 
tion over our persons, lives, and property recognized by those laws.” 









In addition to these resolutions there were three others, one 
requesting the Governor to call a State Convention to enable the 
people to decide whether they wished the war to continue longer ; 
one thanking General Sherman’s Lieutenant, General Geary, for 
his urbanity and kindness shown as military commander of the 
post, and asking that he be continued in command ; and one direct 
ing that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Governor of Georgia, General Sherman, and to 
the Mayors of Augusta, Macon, Columbus, and Atlanta. A copy 
was not directed to be sent to Mr. Jefferson Davis, President of 
the “so-called”? Confederate States. So far proceedings have been 
made public. But I have learned that these resolutions, very 
handsomely and clerkly endorsed upon fine paper, were presented 
to General Sherman, and of course were kindly received. ‘They 
are important and significant, and show that the wedge has en- 
tered which will rive the * so-called” Confederacy into fragments. 
But they are regarded as being the fruits, on the part of those 
who were chiefly instrumental in procuring their passage, of a mere 
consciousness that further resistance is hopeless, and that interest 
dictates unquestioning submission. But at about the same time 
when they were received General Sherman received another com- 
munication, not quite so properly, though very clearly, expressed, 
not engrossed in so clerkly a manner or upon such handsome 
paper, the heartiness of which there was no room to question. It 
was from a secret association of loyal men, who had been bound 
together since the war began, sworn to avenge treachery with 
death, and waiting, hitherto in vain, an opportunity of aiding the 
restoration of the Government. For secret associations we Yankees 
have not a very high respect,—they are generally unsuited to our 
habits of thought and feeling ; but the summary manner in which 
death has been inflicted by the fire-eaters upon those who were even 
suspected of a disposition to support the Government certainly 
palliates, if it does not justify, the concealment of such in- 
tentions. 

It is poor business correcting small mistakes across the Atlantic 
ocean, but an error, not perhaps unnatural, in the heading of my 
letter from Irvington, published in the Spectator of the 3rd De- 
cember last, did not a little toward defeating my purpose in 
writing it. ‘The heading was “A New York Watering-place.” 
Now this is exactly what the place described is not. Saratoga 
Springs, where people pass a few summer weeks in huge hotels and 
boarding-houses ; Sharon Springs, Newport, at the seaside, where 
there are huge hotels, but where pretty villas occupied only in the 
late summer and early autumn take the place of the boarding- 
houses ; Long Branch and Rockaway, also at the sea side, are the 
watering-places of New Yorkers. But the house which I des- 
cribed was a country house, a home, and those of my readers who 
remember the letter in question, or will turn to it, have therein a 
picture faithful at least of the every-day country life here of that 
very large class of people more or less cultivated who have their 
homes in the country within fifty or sixty miles of some city, and 
who live in them all the year, or the greater part of it. Other- 
wise I should not have thought the subject worthy your or my 
attention. 

The New York special correspondent of the London Times 
made recently a statement, not quite so innocently I fear, 
which conveyed a similarly erroneous impression in regard to 
us and our habits of life. Devoting a letter to Thanksgiving 
Day, he said, *“* Thanksgiving here takes the place of Christ- 
mas.” He must, or at least have known better. 
He could have been as ignorant as he seems only because he did 
not choose to inform himself upon the subject as to which he made 
a statement which is directly the reverse of the truth. It is possible 
that he thought it would please his readers to have us represented 
in this matter as half-puritan, half-pagan, at all events ** quite un- 
like what we have at home.” Christmas Day and the Christmas 
holidays are with us a festive season, for which it seems the previous 
half-year is but a preparation. The day is a religious festival, and 
the day of all the year for family gatherings and social enjoyment. 
raicty. Although our sea- 
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Not, however, for what : 
son is in the winter, fashionable parties do not begin until 
after the Christmas holidays. They are a starting-point as 
well as a goal. All the schools, public and private, then have a 
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fortnight or a month holiday; and Congress itself adjourns for two 
weeks, that the members may go home to spend Christmas Day 
and the sueceeling week; and some of them go 500 miles to 
spend this cherished season of the year in the old homestead with 
the greyheaded father and mother, or, if these have passed away 
in the bosom of their own immediate families. I was in Washing. 
ton when Congress adjourned for the holidays, and for three days 
the trains were so crowded with people homeward bound, who 
went away only to spend Christmas, and who would have to return 
again in a week, that the standing-places in the cars were filled, 
and [ myself, starting the day before Christmas, was obliged for q 
time to stand upon an outside platform. The churches are not 
only dressed with evergreens until they look like vast bowers, but the 
principal rooms in private houses are similarly decorated, so that 
Christmas greens are a large and a sure article of trade all through 
the month of December. On Christmas Eve it is, or was, the custom 
in some places not only to decorate but to illuminate the church, 
In ordinary times full half of the editions of the Christmas books 
published in London are taken in this country in addition to all 
that are published here, and for the two or three days preceding 
Christmas the streets are so thronged with people going about in 
search of presents that it is diflicult to get along, and the force of 
swlesmen is always largely increased in all retail establishments 
during the middle weeks of December. On New Year's Day people 
in this city go about and make brief calls upon all their acquaint- 
ances; but this isa remnant of old Dutch custom which would be 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, and which is 
confined to New York. Christmas scason is observed as I have 
described it all over the country. ‘Thanksgiving Day, on the con- 
trary, is but a single day, is not regarded as a festival, and not 
very festivous, except in the way of a good dinner, at which 
turkey and a pumpkin pie are standing whereas on 
Christmas Day the sine qua non, whatever else there may be for the 
delectation of the inward man, is roast beef and plum pudding, 
The child who is born on Christmas Day here is regarded as_ having 
been blessed with a most fortunate and propitious entr ance upon 
this world. And yet, althoug! this is but a brief, dull, and literal 
statement of the truth, the British public is gravely told, and the 
greater part of it will believe, that those incomprehensible and 
degraded Yankees have done away with Christmas Day, and sub- 
stituted their puritan, half-political, half-religio us Thanksgiving 
Day in its stead. A YANKEE. 
ENGLAND AND NEW ZEALAND. 
To tHe Eprror or tne “ Specraror.” 

Turanaki, November 9, 1864. 
Srr,—Perhaps at the present time, when the cost and circumstances 
of the Maori war have drawn a rather unusual degree of attention 
to New Zealand affairs, you will allow a settler to say a few words 
upon the questions at issue between the settlers and the natives and 
between the colony and the mother country. 

Of course I shall not attempt to enter into details in answer to 
the charges brought against the colonists in their dealings with 
the Maories. It is at all times difficult to prove a negative, more 
especially if in the accusation there is no mention of time, 
place, or persons; and the word of the accused does not go far 
A large part of the English 


dishes ; 





towards establishing his innocence. 
press and of the speaking portion of the Euglish public have 
called the colonists of New Zealand, as often as it was necessary 
to speak of them, “ greedy,” * rap.cious,” “ oppressive,” and 
* bloodthirsty.” Charges so grave deserved at least a specific 
statement, and at first sight it seems strange that no instances in 
support were given or invented. But the explanation lies in the 
mental condition of that portion of the English public to which I 
refer. ‘They are willing to believe without evidence, and therefore 
none is offered them. ‘The presumption is so overwhelming that 
colonists desire to seize the land of their dark-skinned neighbours, 
and are completely free from the ordinary restraints of morality 
and honour, that merely to accuse them of their favourite crimes 
is suflicient to censure conlemnation—indeed to most people it 
would probably be as simple a contradiction in terms to speak of 
an honourable colonist as it would be to speak of an honourable 
felon. Sir, the New Zealand settlers, so far as I am aware, have 
never claimed to be more than ordinary Englishmen, but they are 
ordinary Englisiimen, and with hardly an exception every one who 
has a voice in the conduct of public affairs here was born and 
bred in England, and there got his notions of right and wrong, 
which, whatever they are, are not a special growth of this under- 
world, 

I will state briefly one or two facts in relation to the province 
of ‘Taranaki, in which I have lived for the last cleven years, to 
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show how poorly we have succeeded in what is supposed to be 
our particular business. ‘This settlement has been founded twenty- 
three years, and during that time the settlers have acquired about 
70,000 acres of land, every acre having been paid for an] bought 
only with the free consent of all the Maori owners. The whole pro- 
vince contains 2,200,000 aeres of the best land in the island, and 
it is inhabited by say 2,500 Maories, every Maori therefore, man, 
woman, and child, has on an average 85,0090 acres of fertile land, 
or considerably more than all the grasping settlers put together. 
Say that each native cultivates or uses for grazing purposes five 
acres, the remainder, over 2,000,000 of acres, lies in a state of 
nature, untouched and untrodden, covered near the coast with high 
fern or flax, and farther inland with deuse forest, and producing 
no beast of chase, unless an occasional razor-backel pig or the 
Norway rat be so dignified. ‘These statements, which will hardly 
be disputed in their main outlines, show that however good the will 
may have been, spoliation at ‘Taranaki has been a very slow and 
ineffectual process. Again, as to oppressing the natives, the charge 
is simply ridiculous. [or twenty years from the foundation of 
the settlement any tyrannical or bloodthirsty settler had to keep 
his propensities carefully concealed. Before the war in 1860 it 
was a hard matter to get a decision against a Maori in the magis- 
trates’ court, and in serious criminal cases, where the offender was 
aman of any note or influence, the magistrate would not issue a 
warrant, for fear of bringing on a war or of making the impo- 
tence of the law a little more manifest. It was to put an end to 
this state of things, and not to acquire 700 acres of land by 
an entirely new process, that Governor Browne made war at the 
Waitara, and this is why he is honoured in New Zealand as no 
other Governor has been. I may mention that throughout the 
present war there have been over 100 friendly natives living among 
us, many of them supporte by the same Government work which 
the settlers have been given, and they carry on their business, 
whatever it may be, with perfect freedom and in perfect security. 

No doubt the expenditure upon the war which has darkened our 
moral perceptions, already obseure, has quickene] those of England, 
but there is one complaint—that though England pays for the 
army here the colony has the control of it—which sounds curiously 
in our ears now. For six months past the army has lain idle, 
remaining in winter quarters until the spring is nearly over, simply 
by the will of the Governor. In the country between this place 
and Whanganui to the southward there are perhaps 600 or 800 
natives capable of bearing arms, by common consent the worst in 
the island—men who began war upon us by murdering unarmed 
boys and men, and who have since distinguished themselves by 
their atrocitic$ upon Captain Lloyd and his men. For three or 
four months past the Ministry, which is supposed to have the 
control of the army, has been urging the Governor to begin the 
long-purposed campaign against them; but the only result has 
been that His Excellency, acting, as he says, on instructions from 
England, has just now issued a proclamation offering terms of 
peace to all the hostile natives, and giving them till the middle of 
December (our June) to consider the matter—terms which if 
accepted must inevitably lead to the renewal of the war hereafter, 
for the Maories are not yet conquered, nor does the Governor pro- 
pose to take any real guarantee for their future good behaviour. 
This of course he has done in direct opposition to the will of the 
Ministry and of the colony. It is an attempt to put a pancake 
over Groby Pool—to talk of peace while the spirit of hostility is as 
strong as ever and spreading to new districts. A plausible peace 
means to Sir George Grey reputation and promotion—to us stag- 
nation and another war. 

But I think daylight is coming from an unexpected quarter. 
We have been looking to the westward, but the sun apparently is 
about to rise in the east, as of oll. Many of our leading men have 
alrealy made up their minds to face the difficulty and overcome it 
in the only possible way. ‘They see that Imperial help adminis- 
tered by such an officer as Sir George Grey means only protracted 
ruin, aud therefore they mean to refuse the help if given only on 
such a condition. Our Houses of Assembly mect in a fortnight, 
and they will, I trust, demand the management of the internal 
affairs of New Zealand—not of such portions of those affairs as 
the Colonial Office may from time to time hand over to them to be 
withdrawn at pleasure, but of the whole, accepting at the same 
time the necessary consequence, the withdrawal of the troops. ‘The 
remedy is a desperate one, but there is no other. Of course war 
will be made to support war; as much land as is wanted will be 
taken for military settlers, and to pay all other expenses. When 
this is done the philanthropists of England, the hierarchy of New 
Zealand and the other promoters of Maori licence, will have to 
congratulate themselves on a result which their labours have 
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largely contributel to bring about. But the Maories will be 
subdued, not exterminated, aul for the first time in the history of 
New Zealand both races will be living under one law. 

This change, if it takes place, does not, as [ understand it, imply 
complete political separation from England. The disintegration 
of the empire is a light, nay, even a desirable matter, to men who, 
like Professor Goldwin Smith, hold that strength lies in disunion, 
and though it is doubtful whether an enlightened selfishness would 
approve it, sucha doctrine may prevail. But if we are to separate, 
and England and her colonies are to go on their several courses, 
let it be by common consent, and not from mutual antipathy, 
brought about, as is likely to be the case with New Zealand, by 
bitter and unfounded abuse of men who have honestly striven to do 
their best under most difficult cireumstances.—Yours, &e., 

A.S, A. 


THE “CONSCIENCE CLAUSE” IN NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS, 
To Tur Eprror or rue “ Specrator.” 
Sir,—A meeting in Worcestershire, of which there is a report in 
the 7%mes of this morning, deserves some notice for the sake of the 
question which was discussed at it and of the persons who took 
part in it. Sir John Pakington defended that ‘ conscience clause,” 
as it is called, by which the children of Dissenters are enabled to 
attend the national school in a district where they are not numerous 


‘| enough to have a school ‘of their own,--without being obliged to 


learn the Church Catechism. Ue was seconded by one clergyman and 
supported by several others of great influence in the county. Lord 
Lyttelton and Lord Redesdale took the other side, and eventually 
earried their point by a large majority 

The impulse of clerical journalists generally will be to denounce 
Sir Johu Pakington an1 his supporters as traitors to the cause of 
the Church, the impulse of Liberal journalists will be to daaounce 
Lord Redesdale and Lord Lyttelton as mere fanatics. I neel 
searcely reply to the former in your columus. You will at once 
acknowledge that the supporters of the “ conscience clause” were 
trying to vindicate the position of the Church as the Church of the 
nation, were striving earnestly that it might not assume the 
character of an exclusive sect. It was an amusing argument 
which one of the speakers brought forward against them, that the 
Liberation Socicty did not ask for the “conscience clause.” Of 
course the Liberation Society would wish for anything but that ; 
of course the more the Church proves itself to be a sect the better 
they will be pleased. 

But you may not be equally fair to the other side. Lord 
Lyttelton urged with great force that the moral precepts of the 
Catechism are based upon the assumption with which it starts. 
llow, he suggested, can we teach our pupils to do certain acts, or 
abstain from certain acts, if we take away the principles on which the 
doing and the abstinence depenl? This reasoning would be entirely 
conclusive to me if I supposed that the principle of the Catechism 
was not true in itself, ‘/ I supposed that the children were not what 
the Catechism says that they are unless they say the Catechism. 
But I hope our national schoolmasters believe the facts which 
are written in the manual out of which they instruct the majo- 
rity of their children, and do not suppose that those facts derive 
their veracity from the manual. If they think that the son of a 
Dissenter is not included in Christ’s redemption it would be very 
wrong to speak to him as if he were, and to tell him that he is to do 
the acts which Christ commanded and not todo the things which He 
forbad. But the Catechism says that the child of the Dissenter is 
within that redemption, for it says that the whole world is. How, 
then, can the conscience of the most devout believer in the Cate- 
chism be hurt by the “conscience clause?” It gives him a new 
opportunity of vindicating his faith, And it gives him an oppor- 
tunity of asking himself very seriously, “ Has my faith hitherto 
been a merely negative one? Have L meant by it that there are 
certain persons whom I do noé recognize as fellow-Christians and 
fellow-men ?”~Yours faithfully, F. D. Maurice. 





BOOKS. 

DE PROFUNDIS.* 
Mr. GILseErt’s novels do more, or seem to do more, to enlarge the 
field of actual experience than those of any other writer of the 
day. It is not only that he, like all our abler novelists, is a rigid 
realist, nor even that his knowledge of classes unknown to the 
ordinary writers of Mnglish fiction is profound and minute. But 
it is that he gives the facts of the life he describes,—whether 











* De Profundis. A Tale of the Social Deposits. By William Gilbert. 2 vols. 
Londou: Strahan. 
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middle classlifeas in Zhe Goldsworthy Fumily, or of the dangerous- 
class life as in De Profundis,x—not only without idealization, for 
Mr. Trollope and many others do the same, but even without any 
of that half-artistic, half-unconscious distillation which has in 
view the clear reflection of character, the production of an in- 
dellectual picture. De Foe and Mr. Gilbert alone of English 
novelists seem to give the ore of English life, while other 
novelists of equal power give only the extracted metal,—the 
yield of the ore when subjected to a certain intellectual refinery. 
No doubt there is a ceriain attractiveness, a smoother kind 
of sailing, in the authors who have meditated the special 
effect they wish to produce, and thrown away the waste mat- 
ter of common experience; but it certainly does not in the 
same degree strike us as an enlargement of our actual experience. 
It may be more than a mere enlargement of our experience, but 
it is certainly also less. We know that from the very same facts 
from which the truthful and finely outlined pictures of such 
writers as Mr. Trollope are extracted by his intellectual imagina- 
tion, we might have extracted other equally true but very 
different pictures by looking at them in another light. ‘This is 
not so with the tales of De Foe and Mr. Gilbert. There we 
seem to be having a new personal experience itself in all its 
instructive foree,—experience so direct and vivid that we can 
imagine that three or four writers of different powers and genius 
might, if they chose, extract from these tales, as they would 
from actual experience, materials for a number of quite different 
stories of their own, according to the aspect in which they chose 
to view and treat them. Of course a tale of this sort is not so 
easy a form of tale to read as that in which the intellectual 
work is done for us. Of course there is the same sort of effort 
about assimilating it which there is about all real experi- 
ence. We feel that in reading these undistilled narratives 
we may miss tho true points of the case, just as we may 
miss ‘the points of actual life if we are not quick-minded 
and keen enough. The intellectual novelists take care to 
make their ideas distinct and clear; in short, they do not only 
the observation, but the reflection for us. But De Foe and 
Mr. Gilbert do not apparently meditate the impression they 
wish to produce at all, They seem interested only in how the 
facts happened; and though the facts are not real facts, but more 
or less fictitious facts, they yet seem to be narrating from memory, 
with all the apparently insignificant details that only memory 
would record and that imagination would not care to invent. 
Yet when we try to think how they might have told their story 
so as to retain its more striking features and yet suppress the 
alloy of every-day detail, we are sensible at once that any suppres- 
sion of detail or transformation of the materials would destroy 
that (no doubt) delusive sense of solid fact—of a story worth inves- 
tigation and verification, which bears to ordinary tales the same 
relation that facts with which we have had actual contact bear to 
the scenes we have seen painted on canvas or even sculptured 
in marble. 

It may be thought that this should be an easy thing to do; 
that if the secret consists simply in telling a story with such 
matter-of-fact detail as to give it the air of actual life, any one 
taking up the records of the police-courts or any minute journals 
of active life in other classes would be able to produce the same 
effect of real experience. But this is very far indeed from the 
truth. Neither De Foe nor Mr. Gilbert care to give us intellec- 
tual impressions of character, to interpret it for us, but their 
work is no less the work of a most powerful and tenacious imagi- 
nation, and one not to be effected without a most powerful 
imagination. Let any one try to piece out a story from a police 
report such as Mr. Gilbert has here given us, and he will find 
in a moment how little is saved him, nay, often how much more 
is required from him, in consequence of adopting this method of 
minute external accuracy in telling the incidents of common 
life. A poulterer's man is taken up on a Saturday night for 
knocking down a policeman under a drunken impression that the 
policeman was insulting his (the poulterer’s) wife, whereas the 
policeman in question was only preventing her from falling 
under the influence of too much gin;—that is the germ of the 
tale before us, which records the consequent misfortunes and fall 
in life of the unfortunate couple till they get associated (without 
their fault) with the perpetrators of a burglary and murder. 
Who, except Mr. Gilbert or De Foe, could have taken such 
a germ and given it a natural root in the past and a natural 
seed in the future and have filled the whole brimful of 
human nature, without falling back either on the humorous 
caricature of Mr. Dickens, or anything like sensation ele- 
ments and improbable coincidences? ‘To make a poulterer’s 





man and an ex-servant of all work at once vividly real and 
thoroughly interesting from their infancy to their final success ag 
poulterers to His Excellency the Governor in Sydney, New South 
Wales, without a single improbable incident, ix, we should say, 
one of the few tasks from which most novelists’ imagination 
would shrink. If Mr. Gilbert has done it with the most marked 
success, it is not because he has strung together details instead 
of imagined them, but because he has imagined events in their 
natural detail—not at all as the poulterer and his wife would 
have remembered them if asked to relate them afterwards (for 
they would have falsified the whole perspective with irrelevant 
associations), but in the proper relation of cause and effect, in 
which natural events bring forth suitable human actions, and these 
actions again events. ‘The true difference between such stories as 
these and ordinary novels is that novelists usually aim at painting 
the expression of character, while this class of stories represent 
not its expression, but its influence as an active cause upon the cir- 
cumstances of life, and their reaction upon it. No less imagination 
is required for the one task than the other, but it is the imagi- 
nation of an interpreting mindin the one case, and of an acting 
will in the other. ‘The intellectual novelist tries to think of what 
is most expressive of a particular state of mind; De Foe and his 
school only of what a man would actually do under certain cir- 
cumstances, and not at all what that doing might mean. ‘The 
one school treats motive as a secret constituent of character, to 
be brought into the picture as a feature of interest,—the other 
does not analyze motive at all, but simply presses on to the 
resulting action leaving its probable complexity of various motives 
unsifted. But imagination of the most teuacious kind is not less 
necessary, probably more necessary, to work out actions than todis- 
play character. There is perhaps more real difficulty in conceiving 
how a servant of all work would try to get a drummer-boy out 
of Her Majesty’s service without incurring the disgrace of 
desertion, than in giving the due expression to the said 
servant of all work’s disinterested motive on that occasion. 
The less you have in the way of clearly conceived and ana- 
lyzed character to guide you to the true result, the greater 
is the imaginative tenacity required to work out the problem 
truly. Yet Mr. Gilbert can follow the minds of his dramatis 
persone as far into the inner meaning of their own characters as 
is natural for them. What can be more true to life than the 
following thread of self-reproach in the conscience of an excellent 
old washerwoman who is “examining the state of her soul” 
while dying from cancer?— 

“ The reader will remember that Mrs. Sparkes took great pride ina 
long row of flat irons which were arranged over the chimney-piece in 
her sitting-room. These were at least twice as many as were required 
for her business. But beyond the pride she had in them asan attribute 
of her trade, for several years they were the symbols of a revengeful 
triumph over a rival washerwoman, About four years before Sparkes’ 
death, a Mrs. Jackson set up in business as a laundress in Gardner's 
lane. She was a showy, handsome woman, a widow, about five-and- 
thirty years of age. She talked plausibly and well, and soon made 
many acquaintances in the neighbourhood, and among others Mrs. 
Sparkes, who at last began to entertain for the new-comer a great 
friendship. Mrs. Sparkes had no jealousy as a washerwoman, for there 
was, she said, in Westminster room enough for both. She did more. 
Finding that Mrs. Jackson had but little custom, she introduced her to 
more than one family. But was after all but a double-faced 
creature, and attempted also to get into Mrs. Sparkes’ connection, and 
succeeded in more than one instance, which caused a breach in the 
friendship which had hitherto existed between her and Mrs. Sparkes, 
and the rivals no longer spoke when they met. The behaviour of the 
women during their estrangement offered a singular contrast. Mrs. 
Sparkes was cool and dignified, Mrs. Jackson flaunting and impertinent. 
One thing Mrs. Sparkes at last discovered that caused her the greatest 
pain and uneasiness. Although Mrs. Jackson never attempted to speak 
to her, she not only made an invariable point of speaking to Sparkes, 
but even put herself in his way in York street when he was coming 
home from the barracks. Terrible as was this offence, she was guilty of 
another immeasurably worse. She was once heard to say, when she 
knew Sparkes was within hearing, ‘What a pity it is that such a 
handsome fellow as that soldier should have such an ugly, cross-gained 
brute for a wife, when he might have had the handsomest girl in West- 
minster for the mere asking!’ The fact cannot be disguised that this 
remark caused in the bosom of Mrs. Sparkes the most intense hatred 
against the aggressor. Against her husband she had nothing to say. 
Sparkes evidently treated the remark with the most profound indif- 
ference, but the wound it occasioned to the feelings of his wife was 
incurable, She silently determined, if ever an opportunity of revenge 
should offer itself, to profit by it. It fell in her way, and she kept to 
her determination. Mrs. Jackson, from her carelessness, soon lost the 
customers she had acquired. She got into debt for her soap, and into 
arrears for her rent. An execution was placed in her house and she de- 
camped the same day, and was never heard of afterwards. Mrs. Sparkes 
then took her revenge. She went to the | before the goods were 
removed by the broker. Among other articles were six flat irons, and 
she determined to become the mistress of these, and keep them as the 
spoils of the vanquished. The woman showed herself in the transaction. 
She went to an ironmonger’s and inquired the price of the article when 
new. She then offered the full price to the broker's man for them, 
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knowing at the same time she could have obtained them for a smaller 
gum ; but, she said, she would not be beholden to her for a farthing. 
She took the irons home, polished them, and placed them with her own, 
and regarded them with pleasurable vindictiveness (a feeling she never 
confided even to Sparkes) till after her husband's death. Afterwards 
she simply looked on them as ornamental attributes of her business, 
It was the knowledge of the many years of hatred and ill-feeling she 
had borne ag Mrs. Jackson that oppressed her conscience. She 
prayed she might be forgiven, frequently and fervently. At first she 
thought of requesting Jemima to conceal the flat irons from her sight; 
but there was some difficulty in distinguishing those which had 
belonged to Mrs. Jackson from those which had been her own. She at 
last determined they should remain in their usual place, as they would 
for the future remind her of her fault. Thus her sin had fallen on her 
own head. Those irons which had been for so many years not only her 
pride, but the symbols of her successful revenge, wére now a remem- 
brancer to her wounded conscience.” 

The strongest impression which this powerful book leaves 
upon one is that the actual amount of personal evil and good in 
all classes, including the dangerous and criminal class, is pretty 
much the same,—the difference between them being rather in the 
level of moral habit on which they stand, than in the amount of 
personal virtue exercised to raise themselves above it. He shows 
us in a society of thieves and prostitutes just the same personal 
differences, the same varieties of comparative selfishness and 
disinterestedness, sympathy and hardness, as we find in respect- 
able society, the difference being that actions which require 
heroisin iu the one class are often a part of the regular habits of 
the others, while the virtue of mutual self-sacrifice is more 
called out in the depths of want and poverty than in the 
more “independent” classes of society. The low and crimi- 
nal society of “ Smith’s Rents,” Westminster, here delineated 
is certainly not inferior, perhaps superior, in individual 
acts of moral virtue to any equally numerous society that 
might have been cut out of the respectable classes,—the difler- 
ence being in the level of recognized principles into which they 
have been educated, not in the degree in which the various 
members riss above or sink below these principles. ‘The habits 
of life are infinitely worse and more degraded, but the room for 
personal virtues and personal sins in relation to those habits of 
life seeins to be as large as, perhaps larger than, would exist on a 
higher level of society. If only voluntarily bad acts, acts against 
education and knowledge and feeling, are morally evil,—the 
society of * Smith’s Rents” would seem to be quite as morally 
hopeful as our own, though it might take another life to alter the 
whole groundwork of its moral assumptions. 

On the whole, we think this the most powerful of Mr. Gilbert's 
powerful stories. ‘The only fault in it is perhaps a slight ten- 
dency to indulge himself in making his better characters ridicu- 
lous as well as vulgar, by way of protest against the ordinary 
idealism of romance. 

BRIGANDAGE IN SOUTH ITALY.* 
Tue belief, long cherished by reactionists throughout Europe, 
that recent briganlage in South Italy implies in the smallest 
degree any genuine popular discontent or aversion to the new 
kingdom, receives a final blow from Mr. ILilton’s work. As its 
title implies, brigandage in South Italy has a history—a well- 
defined history, extending in its modern phase over more than 
three centuries, and stretching back in varying forms, but with 
unbroken identity, into the regions of legend and myth. Before 
Rome existed, the Bruttii, revolted Lucanians, made pillaging 
descents from their Appenine fastnesses on the Greek colouies of 
the coast and Lucania. It was not until the close of the second 
Punic war that the Bruttii ceased to exist as dangerous enemies 
of Rome, and two centuries later Catiline looked for his most 
efficient allies in the outlaw robbers of the Appenines, while the 
army with which Spartacus devastated Italy was simply organized 
brigandage. Tor close upon twenty centuries the normal popu- 
lation of the southern Apennines has been composed of the most 
dangerous elements in humanity. The cowardly and blood- 
thirsty brigands whom Francis IL. and the Pope used to send 
forth on their murderous errands from the Roman frontier were 
the legitimate descendants of the runaway slaves, gladiators, 
pirates, and escaped criminals who threatened destruction to 
Rome herself two thousand years ago. In such a training school 
as Italy in the middle ages, and under such patronage as that of 
the Church and the Bourbons, Italian brigands have perhaps 
surpassed their forefathers in fiendish and revolting cruelty, 
even though they have never again reached the pitch of organi- 
zation and power they once attained. Throughout the ear- 
lier modern history of South Italy, brigandage is always a 
prominent feature. Under Spanish rule, viceroy after viceroy 
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sets himself to work to repress brigandage, and after a summer's 
harassing war/are reports its extinction. But there is a Cala- 
brian proverb that “ brigands appear with the leaves,” and by the 
next spring, the old work of plunder and murder was revived. 
rhe system was always the same. The peasants and shepherds, 
terrilied into complicity with the brigands, reported them dead 
or fugitive, and after a winter’s rest in the high valleys of the 
Appenines the bauadits opened a fresh campaign, to bo closed 
only in the autumn, like the former one. The first earnest and 
thorough attempt at repression was that of Sixtus V. is first 
step was to strike at one of the worst features in the systen— 
the power exercised by the bandits through bribes and through 
threats over the judicial functionaries,—by grimly promising to 
“play with their heads ” unless they acted vigorously and justly. 
Then followed a general chase of brigands, and for a brief period 
brigandage was checked. But it was not for long. Under 
Clement VIL. it re-appeared in the Papal States. The system of 
absorbing bandits in the army only ended in their return to their 
previous life with additional daring and power of organization. 
In Naples, about the same time, brigaudage ran to a fearful 
height. ‘The strange mixture of races which forms the rural 
Neapolitan population has always been foremost in the field of 
cruelty, ferocity, and revenge. Under the Viceroy Count 
Miranda, two daring leaders of banditti kept up the contest for 
years. One of them, Marco Sciarra, called himself King of the 
Campagna, and was followed by a force six hundred strong. 
Mutual suspicion prevented any very cordial co-operation between 
the Pope and the Viceroy, while the solidarity of interest, 
amongst the bandits, wherever they might be, was complete. 
The latter were never ignorant of the movements of the troops, 
who, on the other hand, were constantly surprised in ambusca:los 
and massacred. At last Sciarra finding himself hard pressed 
during the reign of a more energetic Viceroy, transferred his 
services to Venice, then in want of a leader of his stamp. ILis 
great rival as qa banditegeneral, Mangone, was captured and 
broken on the wheel. 

The next great phase of Italian brigandage commences with 
the overthrow of Ferdinand of Naples in 1798. As in 1359 the 
constitutional diseaso of South Italy was suddenly aggravated and 
influenced by a malignant outward agency, and all the res urces 
and influence of the old réyime, overthrown but not destroyed, 
stimulated professional brigandage agaiust the Republic. Of the 
many partisan leaders openly recognized by Ferdinand, Fra 
Diavolo and Mammone are the most celebrated. The former, 
shortly after having burnt some captured officers alive, was re- 
ceived with honour by Ferdinand, who settled a pension upon 
him, while the Queen presented him with an emerald ring. His 
son, the Cavalier Pezza, still receives the pension from the King 
of Italy and possesses the ring. Mammone was a still more 
diabolical protegé of Ferdinand. He is said, when a boy, to have 
constantly frequeated shambles in order to driuk the blood 
fresh from slaughtered animals. Popular stories unite in assert- 
ing that his taste developed in after life into a literal thirst for 
human blood, thit he never dined without a freshly severed 
human head upon the table, and that he was constantly devising 
new modes of torture and execution. One historian asserts that 
he had actually seen him, after having been bled, drink his own 
blood mixed with that of others, and that he habitually drank 
from a human skull. Ferdinand, in writing to Mammone, ad- 
dressed him as “ my general” and “ my friend.’’ 

Mr. Hilton gives a full account of Cardinal Ruffo and his cele- 
brated expedition in the cause of ‘the Holy Faith” up to its 
characteristic termination, when his brigands, having loaded 
themselves with plunder and satiated with violence, abandoned 
him at Altamura. During the reign of Joseph Bonaparte there 
were many exciting episodes in the struggle against brigandage, 
but none so much so as the twenty-nine days’ chase of Fra 
Diavolo by Colonel Hugo (the father of Victor Hugo) and his 
ultimate capture and execution. Under Murat .the frigltful 
atrocities of the bandits seemed to exceed anything recorded of 
their predecessors. One anecdote alone from the many quoted 
by Mr. Hilton will illustrate the type of humanity engendered by 
the system. Bizzaro, a notorious leader, was once endangered by 
the cries of his infant child. He took it by the legs and dashed 
out its brains against the side of the cavern in which he 
lay hid. His wife said nothing, but the next morning the 
head of Bizzaro was brought by her to the nearest military 
station, and the reward claimed. Never was the cause of order 
more efficiently represented in the contest with Italian lawlessness 
than it was by Manhés, Murat’s favourite officer for the work of 
exterminating brigandage. Before hi work was done, however, 
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the Bourbons were restored, and though political brigandage dis- 
appeared, not to be revived until 1860, plundering brigandage 
was continued in all its original vigour. The famous Vardarelli, 
a band so named from their chieftain, acquired such renown and 
power that Ferdinand actually made a treaty with them “in the 
name of the most Holy Trinity.” The Vardarelli kept the treaty 
well, and assisted to exterminate other brigands throughout the 
Capitana. When this was done Ferdinand thought the time 
was come to violate the only compact with his subjects he had 
kept, and by a plan alike remarkable for treachery and cruelty 
he succeeded in either assassinating the Vardarelli by the aid of 
ruffians, or condemning them to death by false accusations of 
unfaithfulness to the treaty. No band of brigands, as such, ever 
afterwards attained the renown of the Vardarelli, and for once 
the Italian brigand stands out—in contrast with the Bourbon— 
as honourable and even heroic. 

There are many wild and strange tales of adventure connected 
with Mr. Hilton’s subject during the last half-century which we 
should like to have quoted, but they all serve to illustrate the 
general view of the question. ‘They all combine to bear out Mr. 
Hilton's point—that brigandage in Southern Italy is the result of 
local characteristics of race, geography, history, religion, and 
government, of which some or all have been in active existence 
for twenty centuries, and that so far from recent brigandage 
being a symptom unfavourable to the safety of the Italian Govern- 
ment, it is a matter for great satisfaction that all the efforts of a 
Pope and an ex-King have not been able to stimulate the con- 
stitutional disease of Italy into any more acute cr dangerous 
outbreaks than the predatory incursions of Clhiavone and the 
brigand army of observation of Tristany. Mr. Hilton’s second 
volume, devoted to the events of the last five years, shows that 
as far as fiendish cruelty and maliguity go modern Bourbon-insti- 
gate brigands lose nothing in comparison with their predeces- 
sors. Itis in great part a faithful compilation from evidence 
adduced at trials, official reports, and contemporary witnesses, of 
the enormities of every kind committed since 1860 by brigands 
in the name of the Pope and Francis IT. Those who fancy they 
have been able to explain away or to flatly contradict isolated 
stories of Papal warfare, should read the well-digested and veri- | 
of evidenee contained in the latter part of the 


fied 
work before us. There is one story which illustrates so well 
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the modern phase of Italian brigandage that we must give it in 

A band of brigands, issuing from the Papal frontier, 
5 ’ > i 

They agreed to 


outline. 
captured a Liberal priest of advanced years. 
accept a ransom, for the instalinents of which they gave receipts 
The money came in slowly, and 


in the name of the ex-King. 
one of the brigands having cut off one of his prisoner’s ears ate 
part, saying “ Priest meat is delicious,” and sent the remainder 
to those bound to pay the ransom as a hint not to delay. 

Mr. Hilton gives the total number of brigands put hors de 
combat since 1860 at 7,000 and more. The loss of life by death 
and disease in effecting this he reckons at close upon 10,000. 
But the future is more hopeful. When once Rome is Italian, when 
roads are made through the wild districts of Naples, and when | 
the peasantry, hitherto hereditary allies or tributaries of brigands, 
find that it will answer better to side with a Government strong 
enough and willing to protect them, brigandage, with all its 
horrors, must cease. 











KENRICK’S PAPERS ON ARCH AOLOGY AND ILISTORY.* | 
Ir is but rarely, we imagine, that papers communicated to a local 
scientific society attain a degree of interest fitting them for pre- | 
sentation to the public. Archeology, in particular,—to say | 
nothing of the appeal which it makes to a special taste which, 
however passionately indulged in some quarters, never can be 
widely diffused,—is a science concerning itself with a multiplicity 
of purely local phenomena, few of which, as in the case of 
Wroxeter or the flint hatchets of St. Acheul, are adapted to 
arouse general attention; and the interest in which is ofien too 
closely connected with the actual inspection of the visible object 
to admit of easy transference toa printed page. Nevertheless, 
as geography has been termed one of the eyes of history, 
archeology is, as it were, its eye-glass. And when the task 
of interpreting the merely physical relics of a bygone time 
falls into the hands of one whose mind, like that of Mr. 
Kenrick, habitually dwells in the larger sphere of many-sided 
historical investigation, there is no fear lest an over-attention 
to minutia fatigue or disappoint the reader. It should be added 
also that the city of York, whose “ Philosophical Society” has, 
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as we are informed, requested the publication of these papers by 
its diligent and accomplished curator of antiquities, has a better 
right than any other to boast itself the metropolis of this descrip- 
tion of inquiry. It is the antiquarian capital of Great Britain. And 
wherever are accumulated richest materials for study the best 
antiquaries are likely to be found. But the purely archwologi- 
cal and local interest is subordinate to a more general one in 
these papers. Nor can it matter to the ordinary reader what 
particular coins, monuments, or waxen tablets Mr. Kenrick may 
have thought fit to select as the starting-poiuts for his highly 
valuable essays. 

Indeed those which occupy, in our author's list, the position 
of pitces de réstetance are of a purely historical character, though 
the local colouring, so attractive, even if not indispensable, in 
the eyes of the original audience, is given in the one case by the 
proximity of Pontefract Castle, and in the other by the existence 
throughout Yorkshire of numerous traces of the once famous 
Order of the Knights Templars. But as with reference to those 
gallant Knights it may, without serious exaggeration, be asked,— 

“Qui gurges, aut que flumina lugubris 
Ignara belli? Quod mare Daunia 
Non decoloravere cedes ? 

Qu caret ora cruore nostro ?” 
—so we may observe of this, as of the rest of Mr. Kenrick’s essays, 
that they are general in their tone and scope, althougl local and 
provincial in their occasion, Indeed we close the volume with a 
regret that great subjects have been treated in too compressed a 
manner rather than that little ones have been unduly expanded, 
Mr. Kenrick’s remarks upon the career and catastrophe of the 
chivalric order of the Templars are indeed very suggestive, and 
we think him right in inclining to find in their mysterious down- 
fall a result of something more than the lull of the crusading 
spirit, carrying with it the moral degeneracy which falls on every 
organization when its work is done. Such causes of decay were 
common to all the military orders. 
special reason which caused the pitiless signal of hostility, 
given from Rome 


“astern races 


There must have been some 


operative in every Europexn country, to be 
against the Templars. That the contact with the 
implied in distant travels and in long-continued warfare, should 
rth loxy or 


have carried with it some elements dangerous to 
ill-assorting with the papal pretensions is indeed probable enough; 
and the Templars may have imbibed such elements. The com- 
parative leniency with which they were treated in England is 
not the least instructive of the points noted by our author. The 
subject, it cannot be denied, is a highly interesting one, but jus- 
tice will scarcely be done to it until the general history of the 
crusading period, of which the military orders were off-shoots, 
shall be re-written, together with its adjuncts; as re-written it 
undoubtedly will be. 

The second essay, on “The Traditions of Pontefract Castle,” is a 
model of acute, careful, lawyer-like, aud subtle historical reason- 
ing on an unsettled point which will be new to most readers; for 
the popular story of the assassination of Richard LI. in that fortress 
has hitherto met with almost universal credence. It seems, how- 
ever, that the Scotch chronicles contain a romantic story of his 
escape from Pomfret into that country, and state that he was 
discovered acting as a scullion in the kitchen of the Lord of the 
Isles; while a belief in his survivorship, real or simulated, showed 
itself in England during the subsequent seditious movements. 
Mr. Kenrick shows great power in dealing with this as a question 
of probabilities, and he marshals a train of arguments, which we 
think quite conclusive, against the possibility of the escape to 
Scotland. Less positively convincing, however, are the consi- 
derations by which, careless of obliterating a dramatic feature 
which our great national poet has appropriated, he endeavours to 
relieve the character of Henry IV. of the sad stain of the assas- 
sination, concluding, though not without hesitation, in favour of 
the hypothesis of death from exhaustion or starvation, voluntary 
to some extent, according to the rather ambiguous expression of 
Harding that the Royal prisoner was * forehungered.” At any 
rate the essayist has maintained a thesis which, while it shakes 
the popular belief, invites the attention of our future historians, 
and will probably influence their decisions. It strikes us as per- 
haps the most novel feature iu the volume. 

Iwo very good essays next follow on “ The Destruction and 
the Recovery of Classical Literature,” and serve to recall us trom 
medieval ponderings, while they denote the wide range as well 
as the precision of that scholarship of which they are mani- 
festations. Nothing but a long familiarity with ancient litera- 
ture even in its most untroldden paths, and with the circumstauces 
of its transmission to modern times, could have euabled the 
essayist, triumphing over the unwieldiness of the subject, to 
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present so many distinct and striking facts and impressions upon 
an aspect of classical study which often fails to attract any 
attention, and on which there are but few, if any, standard 
sources of information. We do not doubt the sincerity of Mr. 
Kenrick’s lament over the lost treasures of antiquity and the 
paucity of materials for the modern scholar. There are few 
persons who could more fittingly claim to stand in a position 
like that of the Macedonian commander who, having traversed 
the half of Asia, complained feelingly that there were no more 
worlds to conquer. It is natural for students less accom- 
plished to view with despair the thick volumes still awaiting 
their perusal, rather than to complain of the pious zeal of the 
Saracens or of the mediwval popes wito have doubtless inter- 
cepted so much, or of the disgraceful obliterations which monastic 
scribes perpetrated in order to convert old classics into virgin 
parchment. It is, however, as an historian that Mr. Kenrick 
writes and thinks, and in that capacity he is amply justified in 
regretting the many lacune in the annals of the ancient world, 
and especially the incompleteness of such texts as those of Polybius, 
Appian, Livy, Dionysius, Tacitus. These at least would have 
been studied with avidity, though human patience would hardly 
have sutliced for all the multifarious papyri which perished in the 
fire of the Alexandrian Library. 

On the whole, however, it might be contended that the Euro- 
pean mind has benetited as well by the process of destruction 
as by that of conservation. Myédiv dyav and wAfov juicy ravros 
were salutary maxims current in antiquity itself. There might 
have been an inconvenience in possessing too much. Academical 
prelections might have grown to an unreasonable length. And 
seriously, the great master-works of antiquity which ‘ve so for- 
tunately possess would not have been the objects of such special 
and intense study, or of such affectionate admiration, had they 
been presented as a portion of a much larger intellectual mass, 
As in the well-known story of the Sibylline books, it is possible 
the loss of the greater part may have enhanced our appreciation 
of the remainder, And the result may have been to lighten the 
pressure of antiquity upon the modern mind while concentrating 
attention on its master-pieces. Besides, from the wsthetic point 
of view, much of what has disappeared may be deemed implicitly 
contained in what we possess. Many fugitive tones of the early 
lyre may have escaped us, but we have that to which they were 
the prelude. For in comparison to the vigorous and lofty strains 
of Pindar, or to that still happier consummation which lyric 
poetry attained through its high marriage with Athenian 
tragedy, those earlier strains must have been as mere prepara- 
tory warblings. Again, if the cyclic poets have disappeared, we 
may be sure that by the side of Homer they would have been 
as little regarded as are the contemporary dramatists by the 
side of Shakespeare. Nor is there any important type of 
ancient art, unless it be the satyric drama,—the grotesque 
element in the old mythology,—of which we have not a tolerable 
number of specimens. And the influence exercised by such 
works does not depend upon their number. It is probable that 
the seven remaining plays of Sophocles afford more occupation 
and enjoyment to the mind of Mr. Matthew Arnold than ten 
times their number would do to a less appreciating nature. It 
must be remembered that the function of antiquity, in relation to 
the modern mind, was to direct and to inform rather than over- 
power its energies ; and although it has not been in favour of 
the Koran, according to the desire of the rather truculent Caliph, 
that the rich treasures of Greek learning have been put aside, yet 
it will ever remain a significant fact that the greatest imagina- 
tive creations of European literature, though full of suggestions 
derived from antiquity, yet imply a freer treatment of those sug- 
gestions than would have well consorted with a profound and 
accurate knowledge, and speak of a kind of half-light which 
preceded full scientific investigation. 

Want of space compels us to dismiss with transient comment the 
rest of Mr. Kenrick’s volume. The title “ Relation of Coins to 
History” seems at first sight rather large for a description of a 
set of coins of the third century found at Methal, and presented 
by Lord Londesborough to the society in York. But although 
the purely numismatic interest is a slight one, Mr. Kenrick is 
himself upon this subject, as on every other, and he seems to have 
improved the occasion by impressing upon the members of the 
society, freshly agitated by the reception of so fine a gift (omne 
égnotum promagnifico), much that the coins could not teach them 
concerning the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, and a clearer 
and more correct view of the character of the last-named 
Emperor than they were likely to have attained previously, or 
than that which Gibbon furnishes. A monument of Trajan lately 





found in York becomes, in the same way, the text of an interest- 
ing dissertation; and some waxen tablets, with cursive characters, 
recently brought from Transylvania, are made to give evidence 
concerning the regulations of a Roman benefit-club. Finally, 
much in the manner that a varied and substantial repast is 
well terminated by a light meringue, the learned essayist parts 
from us with a pleasing, half-humorous description of “ New 
Year's Day in Ancient Rome,” in which the light thrown on this 
subject by Ovid, Seneea, Macrobius, and various other authorities, 
(including “an antique terra cotta lamp, a wood-cut of which 
stands at the head of this paper”) is skilfully collected for the 
edification of English readers. Those who are acquainted by 
travel with the Mediterranean countries will be struck with the 
analogies between ancient customs and the manner in which 
those volatile populations still celebrate the jour de lan. 


PRESSENSE’S “LAND OF THE GOSPEL.’ 

Arter all the relations of travel in the {oly Land which have 
been published, M. de Pressensé’'s fortunately not very bulky 
volume may yet be read with real pleasure. Not that he has 
any new facts to tell us, but that he is himself, so to speak, the 
new fact in the matter, as the first French Protestant minister of 
modern times who has ever, if not travelled in the Holy Land, 
at least told the world that he has done so, the first to whom it 
has been given to preach in Jerusalem. M.de Pressensé, it need 
hardly henceforth to be told to English readers, is one of the 
most remarkable members in that remarkable and growing group 
of French Protestant writers, almost all, it may be said, the 
spiritual children or grandchildren of Alexander Vinet, who bid 
fair to restore to their Church, ere long, in the literature of their 
country in the nineteenth century that prominent place which 
it eccupied in that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Under their influence the French Protestant Church is rapidly 
shaking off munch of its sectarianism; it has recovered the 
capacity of studying the Fathers, it has learned to be fair 
to Roman Catholics, Bossuet himself included; and if the so- 
called “ extreme left” of the new school have signalized them- 
selves by supplying data for M. Renan’s romancing and ap- 
plauding its success, it is impossible not to see that the Pro- 
testant body at large is growing more and more into sympathy 
with the nation, in the bosom of which it has long seemed to 
exist like a separate atom, and acquiring an influence which may 
be of incalculable value hereafter, in a political and social as well 
as in a religious point of view. 

The mere fact that a party of French Protestants has at last 
gone forth on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land affords an instance 
of this newly-awakened sympathy between the Protestant Church 
and the nation. For it cannot be denied that, since the revival 
of religion after the first Revolution, a strong impulse has driven 
French Roman Catholics towards the East, from Chateaubriand to 
M. de Saulcy, and the mingling of Protestants in the current shows 
that they have become on this head, to use a mesmeric term, 
en rapport with their countrymen. And it is a curious fact that, 
although the desire to see Palestine may be conjectured to have 
been chiefly kindled in M. de Pressensé, as the historian of the 
early ages of the Church, by the study of Christian antiquity pro- 
perly so called, yet the freshness of lis devotional impressions 
in the Holy Land remiuds one, in a striking degree, of those pil- 
grims of the middie ages who have recorded theirs, in prose or 
verse (often of the rudest), and in this freshness of fecling consists 
one main charm of the work. Yet, however true a pilgrim M. de 
Pressensé may be, he is never carried away into superstitious 
excesses of the pilgrim feeling. He is “deeply touched” by 
the sight of a poor Russian peasant kissing with transport and 
floods of tears the marble pavement of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but he fecls happy to think that his Chareh claims 
“and is not tempted toseek 


“no inch of ground” in the building, 
he finely adds, 


the living among the dead.” ‘LT say this,” 
“ without any feeling of superiority, sympathizing with all emo- 
tions of true piety that are mixed up with the superstitions which 
[ condemn, and knowing well that the angels collect in’ their 
golden censers many an ignoraut prayer which a haughty ortho- 
doxy would not pick up.” 

M. de Pressensé’s tour began with Egypt, and took him (Sinai 
being strangely omitted) by Jaffa to Jerusalem, thence northward 
by Samaria, Nazareth, Tiberias, Damascus, Baalbek, returning 
by the coast of Asia Minor, Constantinople, Greece, and the 
Adriatic. It comprises thus a varied field of observation, if one 
rapidly passed over; and M. de Pressensé has that great gift, of 











* Le Pays de UEvangile: Notes d'un Voyaye en Oriext Par Edmond de Pressensé, 
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being able to yield to the impression of the moment, which often 
realizes the effects of the highest art. What can be better, for 
instance, than this picture of the delight of idleness to the 
worker :— 

“We seem truly to be floating beneath God's smile. Coming out of 
the whirlpool of Parisian life, I find a charm of which I was ignorant 
in feeling myself live as a /azzarone beneath the sun, in being able to 
read, to think at my ease, to foll ithout seruple in the golden air the 
smoke of my cigarette, plunged in that dreamy fur niente which is very 
far from being a stagnant idleness. It is a recipe which indeed I would 
give to all my friends. Are you weary, over-exerted, over-driven,—have 
you held conferences, written articles, launched forth a big book on the 
French Revolution before starting ?—take a Messageries’ steamboat, and 
go upon the Mediterranean.” 








vw 





Or what could better express than this, the luminousness of a 
Southern atmosplere :— 
“We reached Alexandria this morning. Towards eight o'clock the 
shore appeared very low, as it were flush with the sea; only a white 
line behind a forest of ships, and a sparse row of trees. But whata tint 
is that of this morning sun over the land of Egypt! The landscape 
above has as much charm for the traveller as the landscape below; the 
light has an infinite variety according to the zones which it passes 
through. What strikes one is that the more one goes south the lighter 
it becomes ; the heavenly purple attenuates, vaporizes more and more 
its tissue, instead of deepening it, as one might think beforehand that 
it would ; it is a roseate or azure breath which glides over objects, and 
outlines them with incomparable clearness.” 
But M. de Pressensé never forgets man in nature, and the fol- 
lowing remarks amongst others are deeply true :-— 
“Unless I am mistaken, a residence in Egypt must be somewhat 
dangerous for Europeans, at onco intelligent and greedy of money. 
They have to exploiter a rich country, anxious to grow and to civilize 
itself, but without morality, without a recognized law, bent to the 
Turkish yoke; it is, no doubt, very easy for them to exploiter a race 
which feels its inferiority, and is nevertheless ambitious. So there are 
splendid hauls to be made, dazzling speculations to be attempted; but 
these hauls cost often dear to those who throw the net.” . . . . 

Generally fair and liberal, M. de Pressensé, like the 99-100ths 
of his countrymen, is uniformly severe towards Islamism. Not 
even the fact, which he is obliged to admit, that the Turkish 
military post on the very threshold of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is one “of which the usefulness cannot ba mistaken” 
towards keeping the peace between rival Christian bigotries, can 
make him use any but harsh words towardsa race anda creed which 
must have some value in the economy of God’s providence, since 
He has chosen them till this day for such a purpose. M. de 
Pressensé is even so blind as to complain of the *‘ detestable mix- 
ture of Christian anl Jewish traditions with the impostures of 
the Koran,” and the very reverence with which an_ intelligent 
Mussulinan will speak of Christ seems rather to shock than to 
delight him. It is difficult to see how such feelings can be 
reconciled with the spirit of St. Paul’s preaching, and especially 
with that of lis discourse at Athens,—with that careful seizing 
by the great Apostle of whatever points of contact he might find 
with his hearers, in order to lead them on to the higher truth 
which he set forth. Deadly as Islamism seems nowadays to be 
to the vitality of Eastern nations, no one who only looks upon 
it,as M. de Pressensé seems to do, as a mere mixture of fanati- 
cism, imposture, aud sensuality, can ever understand the part it 
has played and stiil plays in the history of the world,—its power to 
keep together the degraded Christian races of the East themselves, 
—the civilizing influence which it still exercises in some regions of 
heathen Africa. No onesurely who is really acquainted with the his- 
tory of the world, from the sixth century to the eleventh, should 
venture to say with M.de Pressensé of Mahommedanism that 
“mankind has known no worse curse than this hideous falsification 
of monotheism.” 

Home-sickness seems early to have attacked our pilgrim, and 
the latter portions of his work are often hardly equal in freshness 
and vivacity to the earlier ones. Here is, however,—somewhat 
abridged—a pleasaut and true page on Ionia :— 

* These coasts, bathed in so rich a light, are cut out in numberless 
bays, where the great sea enters, as if to tempt human activity to dis- 
tant and heroic adventures, and to hinder it from slumbering beneath 
the languor of the climate. In this enchanting region was born Homer's 
poetry, full of freshness and power; from these limpid waters those 
Olympian divinities went forth, which snatched Greece away from the 
yoke of the religions of nature, and substituted for those crushing wor- 
ships the grace, the proud beauty of a mythology altogether human. 
Humanity was taken with rapture at finding itself fairer and mightier 
than all that surrounded it, and superior to the hidden forces of the 
world ; it worshipped itself in an incomparable ideal of heroism. And 
yet it was on this very soil, where it seemed that the poetry of the Finite 
alone could flourish, that the most mystic of books was inspired, that which 
opens over the invisible the deepest outlook, I mean that fourth Gospel, 
which the Alexandrian fathers called the Gospel of the Spirit. From the 
same blue waters whence the Iliad slipped forth all radiant, like white 
Amphitrite from the shining foam, uprose the dark and sublime poem of 


} 


Galilee. 


gloomy. 


glorious battles of the Truth. Let 
coutrast, the sharpest, most striking that can be imagined, of the fatali- 
ties of climate and of race ! let them pretend that the fruits of the human 
spirit ripen, like those of earth, according to wind or sun!” 


ee 


them talk to us again, after this 


M. de Pressensé, it may be observed, entirely denies the purely 
soft, idyllic character which M. Renan attributes to nature in 
The Anti-Lebanon, he declares, never fails to give the 
landscape a character of greatness and majesty, whilst the moun- 
tains of the eastern shore of the Lake Gennesareth are bare and 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Gathered Leaves. By Frank Smedley. (Virtue Brothers.)—We 
question if Mr. Yates and the other friends of Mr. Smedley have been 
wise in collecting all his fugitive pieces. Clever writer as he undoubt- 
edly was, his genius did not lie in the direction of poetry, and these 
verses will scarcely increase his reputation. Few of them rise above 
the average level of magazine poetry. Here they all are, how- 
ever, in purple and gold, exquisitely printed and bound, for all who 
wish a memorial of one of the most unfortunate and most genial of man- 
kind. With them is something better than they, Mr. Yates’s cordially 
appreciative sketch of his friend's life. 

The Popular Science Review. 
—This review amply maintains its character. 
with great clearness, and with a praiseworthy abstinence from the use 
of unnecessary technical terms, so that the unscientific reader may 
Perhaps the most strik- 


January, 1865. (Robert Hardwicke). 
The articles are written 


actually understand them without ditlieulty. 
ing paper in this number is by Dr. Richardson, in which under a not 
very well-chosen title he treats of the effect of a spell of cold on health. 
It seems to have little effect on healthy people under thirty, but after 
that age it kills people in a geometrical ratio. As, if the cold is enough 
to kill one additional person aged thirty, it will also kill two aged 
thirty-nine, four aged forty-eight, eight aged fifty-seven, and so on. 
Dr. Richardson also remarks that anybody who would invent an appa- 
ratus that would keep a small fire alive all night in a bedroom would 
be a benefactor to mankind. The scientific summary, one of the most 
useful parts of the review, seems particularly well done. 
The Ophthalnic Review. January, 1865. (Robert Hardwicke.)—The 
very spocial character of this review renders its contents unsuited for 
detailed notice in a journal of genoral circulation. But its editors, 
Messrs. J. Zachariah Lawrence of London, and Thomas Windsor of 
Manchester, will not pormit the medical profession to neglect it on the 
score of want of ability. Tho clinical lecture by the famous Von 
Griife is alone worth the money. 
Blackader’s Chronological New Testament. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—There is very much in this ar- 
rangement of the New Testament deserving of praise, and we therefore 
call attention to the issuing of a new edition. The notes in the margin are 
very short and good, and the paragraphs are rightly divided. But the 
arrangement of the non-narrative parts into short clauses in conformity 
with what Mr. Blackader calls parallelism is unpleasant to the eye and 
not good for the mind. How is the twenty-eighth verse of Luke xi. 
made any clearer by being printed in this fashion ?— 
“ Yea rather, blessed are they that 

Hear the word of God, and keep it.” 





Patmos, the epic of martyrdom, the divine book of the bloody and 
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Did World and Young World. By John Heiton, of Darnick Tower 
(W. P. Nimmo.)—This is a queer maundering sort of essay 
‘against the results of modern civilization,” or rather, to do 
the writer more justice than he does himself, showing that those results 
have brought with them many evils which greatly diminish their 
ent advantages; just as, on the other hand, the evils of the old 


All this is true enough, and it would be 


printer's fault. 


advantages which have 





possible to carry out the idea by a wayward, rigmarole treatment such 
as Mr. Heiton has adopted, 
both the grace of style and the pungency of wit which his plan requires. 
A jeu desprit is a success or nothing, and this volume is not a success. 
The classical quotations are grossly inaccurate, which probably is the 
But then, when we find the author to be under the idea, 
that the poet Sholley wrote his wife’s novel of The Last Man, and that 
Hunt wrote Lady Kilmanseg, one almost doubts it. 


But we are bound to say that he wants 











F.RALS., and Ropert Hoca, L.LD., F.L.S., assisted by 
an efficient Staff, is a first-class Illustrated Gardening 
Publication, published every Tuesday Morning, in time 
for the day mails, Price 3d.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free for four stamps. A new volume was com: 
menced on January 3, 1865.—" Journal of Horticulture.” 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E.C, To be had of all booksellers 
andat the railway stalls. 
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2l1s., 42s., 63s., 84s., &>. 





| oan ILONABLE TROWSERS, 16s., 


213,, 253., 283. 





ERVANTS’ LIVERIES. The best at 
moderate prices furnished for Cash payments. 

J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 

e 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; lo 

Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 

pool. 


HRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
Gp. or WAVED JUPONS, 
18s. 6d. each. 

“Let our wives and daughters and their sons’ wives 
and daughters toa woman patronize the patent ondina.”* 


—Punch. 
“The dress falls in graceful folds."—Morning Post. 


 gaaaiaaaige hg CRINOLINES, 
12s. 6d, and 16s. 6d. 

“The patent sansflectum jupon ‘s light, elegant, and 
graceful, the hoops being made of gu'ta percha. This is 
the crinoline which attracted so much attention at the 
Great Exhibition of 1862."—Court Journal. 


IDER-DOWN PETTICOATS.—These 
beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
ewriage, for invalids, and for ladies who require warmth 
combined with lightness. The average weight is from 
20 to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round, Prices—in black silk, 553.; rich glacé, 70s. 
and s4s, 
“Mr. Philpott is learned in the literature of the petti- 
coat.”"—Le Jollet. 
Illustrations and curious Pamphlet gratis. 
FE. PHILPOTT, Sansflectum Jupon Manufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Family. 
87 Piccadilly, opposite to St. James's Church, 


(ys VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto 

man. Only of T. HW. FILMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Monufacturers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
Oxford street. An illustrated priced list on ap; lication. 














Oy )]LES.—Her Majesty’s Government 
have adopted for the Military Stations FIELD'S 
Prize-Medal Paraffine CANDLE, manufactured by J. 
€.and J. FIELD, who beg to caution the public against 
spurious imitations, Their labelis ou the packets aud 
boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole 
gale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lembeth, I.ondon, 8., where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETS and the NEW CANDLE, self-titting and ne 
paper or scraping. 
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is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Priuce of 
Wales, which is a further confirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E.C., and 
Hull. 
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MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.-- 
JOSEPH GILLOT?, METALLIC PENMAKER 

to the’ QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
& novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excelleuce of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fuiec- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
Persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrec® of texi- 
bility, aud with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and bookseilers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham; at ¥l John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Graceeuurch street, London. 





The Nobility, Clergy,-Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with ‘Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover 
ucs3es, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni- 
able references required before placing names upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 

Mr. E, HARRIS, Superintendent, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpetapra, Mopenaror Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 








( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £8. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street, Established 1507. 
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J. DEFRIES and SONS have just adled FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these gools of their manu- 
facture may be seen.—147 Houndsditech. LAMUS for 
INDIA. 


K INAHAN’S L 
A COG NAC BRANDY.—This celebrate t 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. [tis pare, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents inthe principal townsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.— Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘* Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 
VAU Di VIE.—This Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gull. (introduced by us in 
151), is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. 
In French bottles, Sxs. per doz.; or in a case, 393., 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street. [Estab- 
lished 1329. 


L WHISKY vy. 
old Trish 








N UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
LN WINE, 25s. per dozen, £745. por six dozen, £12 5s. 
per quarier cask. Rail paid to any station in Eagland, 
This wine will be foand of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and though fall flavoured, entively free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity. —THOs. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price-hsts ou application, 
Estabiished 1501. 


ae 7 are *DeINy 
Pease. — MORSON’S) PEPSINE 

WINE, MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
istering this popular 








perfectly palatable forms for ada 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by 'T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russe!l square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at3s., 5s., and lus, each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 64. and ds, 6d, each. 


p ypaaarones FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachiec disorders of every 
kind, and a3 a mild aperient it is esp cially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNE FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c, 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectale che 
mists, . 








CAUTION.—Sve that “ Dinveford and Co.” is 
on each botde and red label over the cork. 


A NOTHER CURE of COUGH by Dr. 
, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS :—"8 Wilson 
terrace, St. Leouard’s street, Broml-y, E.,—I can myself 
testify that they have relievel me of @ Most Severe 
cough, so bad that I was unabl: to lie down, and [ shall 
do my best to recommend them —WiILLiam Nicuo.as.” 
They give tustant relief to asthma, cousumption, coughs, 
Colds, and all dis wdevs of the breath, throat, aud lungs. 
Price 1s. . , and 43. 6d. per box. Sold by ail 
Druggist-. 
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NAUTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and uarivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respectable Deale’s in Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the Exeecators of the Sile Pro- 





prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke strect, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse, 
Ail Others are Spurious La ‘tations. 





Pe 
— — = | 
——— 
HE JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, CO LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC | A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
cOrvTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY OFFICES, RAILWAY. 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jomnson, 78 Borough road, London, S.E. NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in con‘ormity 
~ with the terms on which the First Mortgage Bon Is of the 


Pennsylyania Section of this Railway were issued, the 
following BONDS, viz.:— 

80 Bonds of 1,000 Dollars each. 
33 35 8 1169 10 173 «192 23) 
35 259 206 278 S21 NOL 4u4 44% 


49) 5% 507 575 5a8 610 664 677 
697 709 713 72 792 T93 705 823 
S45 857 S77 so 969 122 02s 1029 
1067) «1068 1994) 1905 00 sdLsCdB OS 

W420 «1171 1194 1223 1230) «©1263 «(150809 
1319 1342 1S) 1499) 1509) 1513) 1518) Lo 
1d4l) 1545) 1550-21708 17061748 Wis TFS 
1774 SIS) sS19 Iss2. 1886) 1926 1916 1957 


24 Bonds of 500 Dollars each. 





5 2019 2150 2156 2215 2235 Qt 

5 2299 2302 2306 2346 2551 2146 
2468 27S 2522 2525 252 2539 2551 

80 Bonds per 100 Dollars exch. 

2617 2H3G GTR ERG HSS) «—ATBLATTBBTND 
2808 2811 2821 2530 «62838 602849 = 2870) = 295 
2961 2962 3007 3032 3051 180 0 6SlI8— B12 
340, 3163) Bd $217 3297. 307 3308 3309 
3334 3567) «633850 S403) 8105) CBA OBAISB4T 
3477) 3195) 3503) 3595) «8614 689) 39S BT T4 
3899 3821 S867) «(STS BATH «OBHZL 3S) «8965 
3957) 3078 4D 1010) 4033 ne 73) 4105 
1106) 4110 4175 864292 4510 i315 is 4366 
4382 4401 4415 4145 4496 #4516 «4517 4549 


were this day DRAWN by the undersigned Notary. 

NOTICE 18 ALSO GIVEN, that such of the af reaaid 
Bonds as have been issued in London will be paid off at 
par on presentation there f at the Company's office in 
London, on and after the Lst day of April next, in addi- 
tion to the Coupon due on that day, after which all 
interest will cense. W. GRAIN, Notary Public. 

London, Jan. 19, 1365. 

NOTICE of CALL. 
DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 

NOTICE [8 HEREBY GIVEN, that the Board of 
Directors of the Ds:ount Corporation (Limited) have 
this day male a Call of £2 10s. per share onall the shares 
in this Corporation, pavable on the 20ch PeBRUARY, 
1565, at the Alliance Bink (Limited), No 5 Lothbury, 
Loudon, or Brown's builtings, Liverpool 

By Order, 
FREDERICK G. BONE, 
34 Abchurch lane, London, Secrotary, 
2 )th Jannary, 1865, 
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Bhp tare LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.C,, 
Established 1854, with branches at Caleutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
for civil and military lives. Division every year of one- 
firth of profits. Premiums on all partic:pating policies 
six Years in force reduced one-half for the year enling 
May, 1865, 80 that £59 only of eich 2100 of premium 
falling due is charged. Total assurances issued exceed 
£7,000,000 sterling ; claims paid, 1} million, cash bonuses 
to assure], £565,000, or an avervze annual return of 
9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advanees 
made on Life Interests and on real and other property iu 
connection with assurances. 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Sceretary. 
PETERSOROUGH, WISBEACH, and 
SUTTON RAILWAY. 

The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive 
LOANS on SECURITY of DEBENTURES for three, 
five, or seven years, bearing [uterest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per anuum, payable haif-yearly in London. 
The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be 
paid by the Midland Railway Company in terms of the 
Act of Parliament, which makes the Debenture Interest 
the first charge on the GROSS RECEIPTS of the Line 

prior to deduction of working expenses. 
If. DUDLEY COOLER, Secretary, 

41 Parliament street, London. 


( RIGINAL and SUPERLOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLUS, &c., pure 
and good, as supplied by JOHN BURGESS aad SON 

(for more than & hundred years), 
107 Strand (corner of Savoy steps), London. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20a. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Enuvelopes, 
Account aud MS. Books, Household Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS celebratel GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded tree to any Railway 
Station in England, on receipt of Post office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Piain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Ad tress Dies from 3s, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY suppliet on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Desp 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Sedes, Writ 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C, 
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* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 

It was tho only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Grear Exurpirioy, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 

J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES ar 
DEAN E’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety off DISANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns, 








style and finish. three-light glass, from 63s. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best} DEANI'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 

manufacture, strongly plated approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur} DEANE'’S—Bedsteads in [ron and Brass, with Bedding 














[Crees HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URNS. 
(SECURED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
A MOST ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
Effee ting . saving to the recipient of at least 50 per cent 
EFUL! ORNAMENTAL!! UNIQUE! 

Now in use by upwards of 150,000 families, and stands 
unrivalled as the most perfect system for making Tea and 
Coffee. 

MANUFACTURED IN 
Tin, COPPER, BRONZE, ELECTRO-PLATE, ang 
SILVER. 
Supplied to the Trade only by WILLIAM On AVASSE, 
& Broad Street Buildings, E.c 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URNS are elegant in shape, novel in 
construction, aud etlect a saving of at least 50 per cent, 
to the consumer. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 








Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. of superior quality. r r TE) opr 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. rin| DUANE S<degicne Boren, improved Landen | OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 3Us., 40s Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 4 COFFEE URN. No.1, for family use, is manu- 
63s.. 788 ‘| DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice- factured of plain tin, in workmaulike manner; price 
DEANE'S—Papier Max shé Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., | patterns, French and Koglish complete, from 63. 
— ; So on i ns wag — DEANE'S—Tin — Japan Goods, Iron W are, and | Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
SANE'S—Brouzed Tea and Cotfee Urus, with Loy- Culinary Utensils. Gn, bs . “TAPLES Pp POY 
sell’s and other patent improvements. | DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, tc. well made, | 5&4 Rg pat 11 o Saeer eee 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Go ids, Ke ttles, Stew and strong, and serviceable. if ee ae Ree pT ree 
Preserving a ockpots, &e. DEANE’S—tTortieultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden rEsEPE 93 TLDS LCON A TEE EGY ; 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Roc Oil Lamps, a large and Rollers, Wire-work, &e. I OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
handsome cnienatrtny | DEANE’S—Ilarness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 4 COFFE URN. No. 2 is an elegant, seamless, 
DEANE'S—Domestie Baths for every purpose. Bath- | manufactured on the premises, of the | block-tin urn, well made, as bright as silver, and ranges 
rooms fitted complete. best material. in price from 10s, 


Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 





New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
DEANE AND CO. (The Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 


NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. i PERFECT SUBSTITUT E for ri 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the SH.VER—The real NICKEL SILVER, introdueed | 

WD TEETH (ittustrated and descriptive) mare than tremytve posage hy WATE B. BUD- 5 
Suctalhiing thaceiky ediectunl meade ot nae ae J Artificial Seen when PL ATI D by the “pate nt process of Messr 
| 


" " : : 1 i n and Co, is beyond all comparison the ver y 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular > Bt 1 is 
I very particular the | }, t article next to er that can be employed | 

































purpose of natural masticators gett ly 
These Teeth are supplied on ‘the Lider ipte e of eapillary J °° *' 1 h, eithes —_ yr or ssh Steg oh Vail odes 
attraction and sue tion, thus d n irely witli possible test ean it be disUiuguished from real silver. 
springs, and are ¢ t vr yes A small useful set, gueranteed of first quality for 
London: 27 Har ulish square, W. finish aud durability, as follows :— 


Ciry EsraBi re 
(Four doorn th ods Railway Bridge) 
Country Kstablishments:—154 Duce srreet 
pool; 65 New srreer, Birming!ain, 


Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uider- 
































take. 
(PEETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY: | 12 tote Pos 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners | 12 T a @ Spoons ....- 
Street, Oxford street, and 448 Surand (o1 posite Charing 12 De 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 1820), oiler to the | 12 De 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a | 12 Tea Spoons 
system of PAINLESS DE NTISURY These Teeth a: 6 | ons 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable thau 2 Sauce Ladles 90 
any yet produced. They are self-a sive, affording 1 Spoon 90010 00 110 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary eithe 2s Salt Spoc ms, gt. Bis. 220. 100 400 46 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 200 200 23 
supplied at prices co axpletely defying ¢ ynpeti tion Con- 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 360 860 40 
Sultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 109011001100 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, ity, and success 1 seg Kuife,.secccees.s 400 560 60 
of this system vide Lancet. Z 1 Soup Ladle ...... 12 00 16 00 7 v 
*,* No connection with any one of the sam3 name. 1 Sugar Sifler ......00..0- 460 460 50 
ry ‘ots 91912 9 396 “3 
ee TH.—DENTAL. SE LF MANAGE Totalcs cecccevecsee | 1290139 614173 
MENT.—A brief exposition of Mr. ESKELL'S Auy article to be lad singly at the same prices. An 


4 A T ENTED INVENTION on the construction of Arti- | 08k chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 
1 Teeth. re eon apylication or by post on receipt of knives, &e., 42 lds, Tea aud coffee sets, dish covers, 

one - stamp. 8 Grosvenor street, Boud street. aud corner dishes, eruet, and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 

- jn RA BG, SS ee portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, es oe 
\ TNITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER was S. BURTON, GENERAL 
TRUss 
genuemen to be ihe most ‘¢ 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ecllv 
curative trentment of en nee pe The 








iver iti min the ment to Ii.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- | 
use of the steel |] LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards | 


















- ng, sooften hurtful in its efects, is here avoided, a | of 60 Hlustrations of hig illimited Stock of Sterl- 
soft bandage bei nae Sia und the body, while the re- ing Silver and Eleciro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN Biitannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
PAD and P ATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease Stoves, Fenders, Mar ( _— eypieces Kitchen 

and closeness that it cannc it be detected, and may be Ranges, Lamps, ers Trays, Urns and | 

bo rn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | Kettles, Clocks, Table Cu lery, Baths, Toilet Ware, | 
id the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by Turnery, tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
nent on the circumference of the body two inches below Cabinet Furniture, &¢., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 

the hips being seut to tue Manufacturer, of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, | 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, L mio: E W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, aud 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 


yard, London. 


Nace; a Ne i 
Single Truss, 1¢s., 21s., 2¢s. 6d., place; and 1 Newman 


ls. Double ditto, 31s, ,4 
2. sd. Umbilical ditto, », 42 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


stave, 
10d. Post-oflice orders to be made payable to Juhu 


Whiee, Post-office, Piccadilly. Gy LENFIELD STARCH. 


NEW PATENT AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 13é2. 
7 LASTIC STOCKIN GS, KNEE- CAPS, This unrivalled starch is 

E &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
WE AKNE SS and SWELLINGofthe LEGS, i 
&c. They are porous, light in Maa, aud ime xpensive 
aud are drawn on like 1 ordinary ; Price 
4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 1¢ r > pust 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 225 Pic 








and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER U 









Her Majesty's Lace Dresser dash 
os ’ THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
plicit as caecae oan Seventeen sae d Micra ats and the above award by some of the most eminent 

Ol LOWAY'S OINTMENT & P , scieltilic wen of Lhe age 
Eb —All Persons attlict pong = ILLS. CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 

i : 5S alllicte ibn a egs, Sores, aud l 

skin diseases, who trum want of means or ouler reasons _SataR Ee oon end 00., Gh asgow and Lor adon. 
cannot avail themselves of surgical treatment, may Sie grv et. ae OO GENO Bape 
TLease themselves fiom their ec wplaints by using Hlol- W A L N U 1 PO MA Db k.—EDW ARD 


loway’s purifying, svothing, and healing remedies, In FIELD'S Original aud PURE WALNUT 


y, London. 











| 
"very ailment this wonde riul Vintment brings about the | POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beauuful ligut | 
8 
_ i tron al resulis by checking inflammauons, cleaus- | or dark brown or black. No previous washing 1s nee ded. | 
& Ulcerations, and res.oring soundness, Int ePual pains, | It is necessary to state the suade re jawed. Sold with | 


rheumatic aud gouty tortures, en! larged jvints, scroiuious | proper brush 2s. 6u., by post 30 slaps; Pomade only, | 
swellings, aud contracted sinews may be overcome by | 1s. Gd. and 2s. Gi.; by all fushivual ? "Perfaumers and 
diligently rubbing this cooling unguent iuto the skiu. Iu | Chemists: and by ‘sae Tuventor and Mauufacturer : LE 
all maladies of unusual se Verity or excessive duration | b1lbL LD, 15 Carlisie sweet, Souv square, Loudon ? Lo avoid 
the Pills sould be taken to root out the last seeds of imposition, o ; ape fue Walnut,” 





rve Wade Wiark vis lavel, 


Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
JTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, I London. 


“OYSEL’S HYDROSTAT 1C TEA and 
4 COFFEK URN. No. 3 is made by machinery 
in copper, bronzed, with silver-plated tap, and rauges in 
price from 17s. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, Loudon 





I OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFE URN. No. 4 is of copper, bronzed, 
new shape, aud seamless, with silver-plated tap, aud 
ranges in price from 243. 
I)lustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 





| OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 


COFFEE URN. No. 6 is electro-silver plated on 
best Britannia metal. A Very superior article. Price 
from 33s, 








Iiustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
| Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUT rON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 





T OYSE L's HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URN. No. 14 is electro-plated on 
nickel silver, richly engraved, Grecian shape. Price 
from £5 lus. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTUON, 142 and 143 C heapside, Loudon. 


OYSEL’S HYDROST ATIC TEA and 
. COFFEE URN, No. 15 is electro-plated on nickel 
silver, richly engraved, best Sheffield. Oval shape. Price 
from £6, 








Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on ore por to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUITON, 112 and 143 Che apa de, London. 


I ‘OY SEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFE URN. No. 16 is electro-plated on nickel 
warranted best Sheileld. 
vm £6 Los. 
rated prospectus 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, Li2 and 143 Cheapside, I London. 





silver, richly 
Minerva model. 








OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URNS are supplied to the trade only by 
WILLIAM CHAVASS, No. 8 Broad street buildings, 
E.C 





Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 


Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 
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SOFT, DELICAT“, AND WHITE SKINs, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
VIELDS’ CE! .EBRATED UNITED 
SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each. 
Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Fields’, aud see 
that the name of J, C. and J. FILLD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Ma ber Lambeth, 8., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Medai Parattiue Candles. 


TAYLOR. BROTHERS’ 
GE YUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and Chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that enc ch Packag e bears their Trade Murk, the 
* Prize Ox,’ aud Dr, Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, vt throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOK BROTHERS, brick lane, aud Wentworth 











the disorder and to hasten the desired cure, bume, ** E, bield,’ street, Loudon, N.E 
udon, N.E. 
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to elect an auditor in the place of Mr. Alfred L 
Ww 
ae 


he is a candidate for the vacant office.’ 


To Capital paid up......se-06 


By investments, viz 
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IGHTEENTH REPORT of the BANK 
of LONDON. 

Head B-nking House, Threadneedle street. 
Charing Cross Branch, No. 450 West Strand. 
DrIRecToRs. 
sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., M.P., Chair- 


n. 
JOIN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. (Frith, Sands, and Co.), 

V.ce-Chairman. : . 

Jobn Edmund Anderdon, Esq., Woodleigh, Littleton, 
Caertsey- : . 
Henry Aste, F'sq., 2 Upper Park road, Haverstock hill. 
Thomas Dain, Esq., Alderman of London, Abchureh 
lane. 

Celone 

Ealing. 
Thomas Gooch, Esq. (Gooch and Cousens, London 

Wall). 
Charles Joyce, 

street. 
Thomas Luce, Fsq., King street, St. James's. and 

Malmesbury, Wilts. 

Henry Morris, Msq., late of the Madras Civil Service, 25 

Mark lane, City. 

Robert Porter, Exq., 50 Old Broad street. 
red Wilson, Esq., Firgrove, Weybridge, Surrey. 
MANAGER. 
Matthew Marshall, jun., Esq. 
SeEcRETARY AND DepuTy MANAGER. 
C. J. H. Allen, Esq. 

At the eighteenth general meeting of the Shareholders, 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate street, on 
Thursday, the 19th of January, 1865, Sir JOHN 
VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., M.P., in the chair. 

After authentication of the register of shareholders, 
by affixing the common seal of the company, the fullow- 
ing report was read by the Secretary "— 

“By the annexed statement of accounts, made up to 
the conclusion of the past half year, which the directors 
have now the pleasure of submitting, it wi!l be seen that 
the balance of profit amounts to £101,272 2s, 2d. 

After payment of interest upon the new shares, 
liquidating the current expenses, including a gratuity to 
the clerks of the establishment of 10 per cent. upon the 
amount of their respective salaries, making fall pro- 
vision for all bad or doubtful debts, and allowing for 
rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet due, there 
remains for disposal the sum of £62,719 De. 51. 

“The Directors declare a dividend at the usual rate of 
£1) per cent. per annum, and a bonus of £2 10s. per share, 
amounting together to £20 per cent, per annum, both 
free of income tax, and they transfer 1,000 to the re- 
serve fund, which with the addition of £156,570, received 
in respect of the new shares, now amounts to £296,570. 
balance, viz., £2,505 4s. 8d., is carried to the credit 

tit and loss account of the current half-year. 
“The sharehollers will be cal'ed upon, on this occasion 
ab, 
» resignation hag been received. Mr. Francis Nal- 
. a duly qualified shareholder, has given notice that 


William Elsey, H.E.I.C.S., The Green, Great 





sq. (Charles Joyce and Co.), Moorgate 




































BANK of LONDON. 
LIAnILITLES AND Assets, Decemper 31, 18/4, 
Dr. 
ecesecese £300,000 0 0 
.. Amount received on account of new 














SHATEB .....ccccscceseccceccsesess 97,500 0 O 
», Reserve fund. sececece £13,000 
Ditto, premiums on new 
SHAPES 2. eccccsececese 136,570 





— 206,570 0 0 
Amount due by the bank on current, 

deposit, and other accounts .. .... 4,314,967 16 0 
» Profit and loss account, after payment 

of £45,108 3s. 2d. to customers for 2 

interest On their balances.......e2 101,272 2 2 


£5,080,359 18 2 
Cr. 





Iu Government securities, India Bonds, 
Bl. ccvcvccccce cece coe eee.» £227,622 11 
Ditto in freehold premises in Thread- 
ne@lle street, let at a rental 
yielding 44 per cent... .e.e.. £10,009 
» Freehold premises in the oecu- 
pation of the bank. .e..ceee 35,000 


to 


75.00) 0 0 
1,029 881 11 2 


747,41 7 1 





» Bills discounted, loans, &e. oe oe oe oe... 

» Cash in hand, and at call............ 

+, Lease and buildings at Charing cross 
Branch, furniture, &¢... eee... c.0ee 214 8 9 








359 18 2 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUND. 


For THe Year ENDING, Decemuer Slsr, 1864. 
Dr & ad 


To! 


To half a year’s current expenses, at heal 
o'tice an? Charing cross Branch, bal 
ni doubtful debts, directors’ remu- 
neration, kee... ove - 25,895 13 
Inerest upon instalment of new shares 3,902 0 0 
Rebate of interest on bills discounted 
not yet due, carried to profit,and loss 
new account, .......00 
» Charing Cross Branch le account.. 
-. Dividend for the half-year at the rate 
of £10 per cent. per annum........ 
» Bonus at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, or £2 10s. per share,.....+6 
» Half-year’s in‘erest on the 
reserve fund at £4 per 
cent. perannum ,...«. £269000 


or 


» Amount now added thereto 27,400 0 0 


8,754 15 8 
214 8 9 









15,09) 0 0 


15,000 0 0 





a 00 sss 
» Dalance carried to profit and loss new 


accoumt... 


2,505 4 8 








Cy 


By bal nee of profit 


brought from last half- 
FEAL ce. ccccccceccece 
s Ditto for current half- 
Year ....ecssescccss» 89,950 15 11 


£11,321 6 3 


£101,272 2 2 








RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT. 
R. 
TO dalance.......ceeceees covcececeree £25,570 0 0 


Cr. 
By amoun: from last half year.......... £139,00 
» Premiums received on new shares .. 136,2 
» Additions brought dowu.....cccee0.. 30, 


£295.570 0 0 
ee ee 

We have examined the above accounts and find them 
correct, January Mth, 1565. 

GEORGE THOMSON, | 
GEORGE BONE, ) 
Tt was resolved unanimously :-— 

“ That the report now read be received.” 

The Chairman announced that the dividend and bonus 
would be payable on and after THURSDAY, the 20th 
January, at the Head Office in Threadneedle street. 

It was resolved unanimously,— 

“That Mr. Francis Nalder be elected an auditor of 
this Bank, in the place of Mr. Alfred Lamb, resigned. 

“That the best thanks of the meeting are due to the 
chairman and directors for their very able aud efficient 
services.” 

“That the cordial thanks of the shareholders are 
hereby tendered to Mr. Marshall, Mr. Alien, and the 
other officers of the bank, for the excellant mauner in 
which the business of the bank is couducteJ.” 

(Extracted from the Minutes.) 

JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Chairman. 
Cc. J. H. ALLEN, 8 ecretary and Sub-Mauager. 

Threadneedle street, January 19, 1865. 


I ANK OF LON DO 

Threadneedle street and Charing Cross. 

Chairman—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., 
M 


Auditors. 








Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esa. 
(Frith, Sands and Co.) 
Manager—Matthew Marshall, jun., Es}. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened with parties properly 
introduced, and interes: allowed on cred t balances, 
provided such balances are not drawa below £200. 

MONEY RECEIVED upon deposit, repayable on 
seven days’ notice, interest on which is regulated by the 
market value of money, as announced from time to time 
by public advertisémeut, the present rate being FOUR 
and a HALF per cent. 

CIRCULAR NOYES and LETTERS of CREDIT 
issued free of charge, aud all desc-iptious of banking 
business trans ited. 

Cc. J. Hl. ALLEN, Seeretary and Subd-Manag-r. 





MYHE BRITISH SLATE COMPANY 

(Limited ).—Furtker Issue of Shares.— Regi stered 
under the Joint-stock Companies’ Act, by which the 
liability of each shareholder is strictly limited to the 
amount of shares subscribed for, Capital, £100,000, in 
10,000 shares of £10 each, of which nearly £40,000 is 
subscribed. Deposit £1 per share on application and £2 
on allotment. Calls of £1 per share at intervals of not 
less than two months. Seven per cent. interest allowed 
on all calls paid in advance. 

Directors. 

John Robinson, Esq. (Robinson and Co.), Gresham 
House, London. 

William Tuxford, Esq., 106 Upper Thames street, Lon- 
don (Direetor of the Anglo-Tsnian Steam Navigation 
Company, and Director of the Great Laxey Miniug 
Company). 

Henry Eden Sullivan, Esq., of Abergavenny, Monmouth- 
shire. 

John Kirkham, Esq., 109 E iston road, London (Director 
of the County and General Gas Company). 

William Douald, Esq. (Messre. Donald and Co.), con- 
tractor, London and Manchester. 

Thomas S wders, Esq., coutractor, Birkenhew 1. 

Williaun Holmes Sullivan, Esq., Liverpool. 

BANKERS. 
The Imperial Bank (Limited), Lothbury, London, F.C. 
Sonicrror. 
Henry C. Eliott, Es;., 11 King William sireet, [5.C. 
Avprror,. 
H. &» Morgan, Es;.,2 Walbrook buildings, Loudon, E.C. 
BRoKERS. 

John Inchbald, Esq., 2 Copthal court, Loudon, E.C., 
and Stock Exchange; Messrs. Taantoun aud Co., Liver- 
pool; Messrs. Payne and Sous, Birmingham aud Wol- 
verbampton ; *s. Shore and Kirk, Manclester ; 
Henry S. Smith, Esq., Leeds; and J. 8. Challoner, Esq., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Secrerary.—Jolin A. L. Barnard, Es. 

Offices, 5 Sherborne lane, King William street, E.c. 














PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is possessed of, aud working, three 
valuable and extens've slate quarries in Carnarvoushire, 
North Wales, which are at the present time producing at 
the rate of about 3,000 tons of manufacture slates per 
annum. 

The Vron Quarry, situate in Nant!le Vale, is on the 
celebrated Bangor Vein, and adjoins the Pen-ye-Ossed, 
Cilgywn, Doreathea, Pen-y-Bryn. Tal-y-Sarn, an i other 
famous quarries. This quarry is fitted up with exten- 
sive plant, buildings, &c., and is now in ful! work, pro- 
ducing considerable quantities of slate monthly. The 
estate consists of about 60 aeres, and is most eligibly held 
under a lease from the Crown for 21 years. New works 
are being rapidly carried on, which will, within the next 

2 months, very largely increase the present production 
of slates. 

The Cwm Figia Slate Quarry is situate in Carnarvon- 
shire, about six miles east of the late Assheton Smith's 
and Colonel Pennants slate quarries, and on what is 
well known as the Festiniog Slate Vein. This quarry 
has been fully opened, and is fitted up with extensive 
plant, machinery, water-wheel, large sheds, and work- 
shops, as also offices and barracks for 150 men, and is 
now in full work, producing large quantities of slate 
monthly, which will be considerably increased on the 
completion of the works now in progress ‘This estate 
is of very large extent, comprising about 1,50) acres, 
and is held under a lease from Sir Richard Buikely 
Williams Bulkely, Bart., for a term of 21 years. 











The Caedryn Quarry is situate about one mile ant 
quarter from the Cwm Eigia Quarry, and has been ex 
tensively opened with four large galleries, from whics 
upwards of 800 tons of slates have been mad* within 
nine mouths. This yield can at once be doubled by the 
erection of Hunter’s sawing machines, and increased t > 
an alinost unlimited extent. This quarry is held unde: 
a lease from Lord Newborough for a term of 21 years, 
renewable for a further term of 21 years on payment of 
a fine of £500. 

In connection with the two last-named quarries the Co.a 





ria Quarry, through the Caelryn Quarry, to t'« 
river Conway, a distanve of nearly seven miles, recen'ly 
completed at a cos: of nearly £8,00), by which the slaes 
from these quar es are now being shipped from the Co u- 
pany'’s own wharf on that river. The constraciion of th = 
tram-roal has reiuce| the carriage of the slates to the 
shippin, port fron los., pa'd formerly, to 2s. per ton. 

Eat of these quarr es possesses an unlimite] amount 
of slate rock sill unworked, with ample tip room for 
rubbish and was e, anliscapable of being develo, ed equal 
to some of the largest quarries in Wales. The pro iuc- 
tion of slates has been more than doubled within the last 
six months, an tas alarge amoun: of alditional machinery 
is in course of erection, together with buildings an | exten- 
sion of the workings in the quarries, their joint produe- 
tion will, itis contidenily anticipate], be attendel with 
equally favourable resulis within the next six months 
anl go on increas ug monthly. 

The principal a lvantages are the same as those pos- 
sessed in the quarries of Colonel Pennant and the late M 
Asshe'on Smith (which are realizing protics of upwards 
of £120,000 and £90,000 per annum respectively'. Lord 
Palmers on’s quarries, on which nearly £20,000 has been 
expemle |, are also paying enormo.s profits, while the £25, 
shares in the Doreathea Qua ries, on which only &8 has 
be n paid, are now quote! a from £25) to £3.10 each. 
The same appl es to numerous other slate quarries, which 
are paying almos: fabulo ts dividen ls. 

It is well known that the deman I for sla es far excee |s 
the supply, antl it is extremely diffi-ult at the larver 
quarries to have orders executed in less than two years 
from the date of orier. In the case of this Company 
the or lers received for slates are alreidy considerally in 
alvance of the supply. 

Tbe sla‘e from these quarr.s can be delivere | at s ich 

acos on boar! ship asto leave a net profit of from 2 s 
to 25s. per ton; and, judging from the results alrea ly 
ovtained, it is anticipa el that a good dividend will be 
eanel in the first twelve months of the Conpan:'s 
operations, which will be increased as the wor.s are 
exten led, until ultimacely the protit to be realize i upon 
paid-up capital of the Company will equal any of the bes 
quarries in Wales. 
Application for shares to be male at the Ofives of the 
Company, or to their bankers or brokers, in the following 
form. No application will be entertaine| unless a 
de;osit of £1 per share on the number of shares aypl ¢! 
for be previously paid to the bankers of the Company, :u 
exchange for which a receipt will be given; and on 
allotment a further payment of £2 per share on the 
number allotseel must be paid. In the event of the 
Directors allotting less than the whole number applied for, 
the amoun: paid into the bankers will be applied wowar lr 
the further payment on the number allotce |. 











' 








FORM of APPLICATION for SHARE. 
To the Directors of the British Slate Company 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your cre lit at the —— 
the sum of £——=, being a deposit of £1 per share on 
——liares in the above Company, I hereby request 
that you will allot me that number; and | agree to 
become a member of the Company in respect of such 
shares, or in respect of any less number you may allot to 
anlto execute the articles of association when re- 
juired, and | reyuest that my name may be plavet onthe 
Register of Members for the shares so allotted. 

Name in full.. 
Residence ... 
Profession or bu 
Date ....+0 veces 















\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
A St. James's Hall.—Every Monday Evening ull 
Easter.—On Mouday next, Jannary 23, Mr. Chas, Hallé 
will make his first appearance this season. Vi lin, Herr 
Straus; clirionet, Mr. Lazaras; violoncello, M. Paque; 
voeal. sts, Madile. Florence Lancia and Miss Sasva Galton. 
Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. The programme will 
include Mozart's quintet, for clarionet and stringed 
instruments; Mendelssohu’s quartet in EK flat, Op. 1, 
containing the Canzonet; Beethoven's sonatain C, Op 
53, dedicated to Count Waldstein, for pianoforte al me, 
&. Sofa stalls, 5s.; bileony, 38; admission, 1s 
Vickets and programmes at Chappell and Co.'s, 59, New 
Bond street; Cram and Co.'s: Keith, Prows:, antl 
C».’s; and at Austin’s, 28 Piceadilly. 





"PREATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Managers, Messrs. Eomonp Fatconer and F, B. 
CHATTERTON 
Che free list entirely suspended —On Montlay and 
during the week, the Farce of A YOUNG LAD FROM 
THE COUNTRY. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
moence at seven, and terminate at Oleven. 

Morning Performances of the Pantomime at two 
o'clock on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday of the 
next week. At the Grand Morning Performance of the 
Pantomime on Saturday, January 21, the boys of the 
Duke of York's School, with their Band, will atten. 
Children and schools at reduce! prices. The Grauwl 
Christmas Comic Pantomime, written by E. L. B'an- 
chard, Esq., entitled 

Hor O°’ MY THUMB 

The gorgeously beautifal decorations, Scenical Sur- 
prises, and Trausformation Wonders by the celebrated 
artist William Beverley, whose eminent services have 
been retained this Christmas exclusively for the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. 

The Harlequinade will include Harry Boleno and 
Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns; Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J. 
Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack and Mr. 8. Saville, 
Harlequins; Madame Boleno and the Misses Gunness, 
Columbines. 

The masks, devices, and dresses from designs by 
Dykwynkyn. 

The dances and ballet by Mr. Cormack. Comie scenes, 
tricks, &c., invented by H. Boleno and Cormack. 
B>x-office open from ten till five daily 

















THE SPECTATOR. 
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80 
(THE LONDON  DRESS-MAKING 
COMPANY (Limited). 


Capital, £20,000 in 2,000 Shares of £10 each. 
First Issue, 1,000 Shares. £5 payable on Allotment. 
Patrons. 

The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. 

The BISHOP of LONDON. 

The BISHOP of OXFORD. 

PATRONESSES. 

Countess Bernsdorf. Lady Emily Seymour. 
Malame Van De Weyer. Lady Churchill. 
Duebess of Argyll. Lady Dormer. 
Duchess-Dowager of Graf- | Lady Ebury. 


ton. Lady Taunton, 
Duchess of Marlborough. Hon. Mrs. Lawley. 
Countess of Ducie. Hon. Mrs. Loyd Lindsay. 
Countess of Rosebery. Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
Viscountess Palmerston. Hon. Mrs. Albert Way. 
Viscountess Jocelyn. | Mrs, Edmund Gurney. 
Lady Naas. Mrs. T. Twining. 

DrrEcTors. 


Viscount Kirkaldie. Thomas Hughes, Esq. 

W. D. Bromley, Esq., M.P.| R. Ruthven Pym, Esq. 

George Burges, Esq. John Ruskin, Esq. 

Wm. Stewart Ferrers, Esq. | Charles Sartoris, Esq. 

George H. Head, Esq. Wm. A. Tollemuche, Esq. 
(With power to add to their number.) 

Lanres’ COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Countess of Airlie. Mrs. Thomson Hankey. 
Countess of Shaftesbury. | Mrs. F. Robertson Aikman. 
Hon. Mrs, Cowper. Mrs. Charles Sartoris. 
Lady Burrell. Mrs. Stock. 

Madame De Bunsen, Mrs. Sutherland. 

Mrs. Foulger. Miss Craig. 

Mrs. T. Hughes. Miss Leslie. 

Mrs, Gordon. 





BANKERS. 
The Bank of England, Western Branch, Burlington 
Gardens. 
Ifoxn. SecneTARY—Charles Sartoris, Esq. 
Temporary OFFICE—19 Langham place, W. 

This Company has been formed to carry out the Public 
desire generally expressed that the work of Miiliners 
and Dressmakers should be done under conditions 
which wi!l not impair the health and endanger the lives 
of the workers. 

The Directors hope to prove that the undertaking can 
be carried on profitably, and thus to induce other houses 
in the trade to adopt like regulations for the welfare of 
those they employ. 

It is estimated that £4,000 will be sufficient to defray 
all expenses necessary for giving the scheme a thorough 
trial. 

After providing for a Dividend not exceeding 8 per 
cent. the Directors propose to appropriate out of the 
surplus profits a certain sum for the moral and physical 
benefit of their workers. 

A house has been taken in Clifford street, Bond 
street, and the Committee of Ladies have secured the 
services of Principals of known taste and experience, 
but business will not be commenced until the whole of 
the first issue of Shares has been taken up, of which 
upwards of 3-5ths have been already privately subscribed 
for. 

The Directors now appeal to the Public to take up the 
remain ler, so as to Cnable them to commence business 
at once. 

Applications for Shares to be made to the Secretary at 
the Temporary Office of the Company, 19 Langham 
place, W., where the List of Subscribers cn be seen, 
and all information obtained. 


A thastte and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK—PENNSYLVANIA—OHIO. 





CIRCULAR to BONDHOLDERS of the ATLANTIC 
and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


NEW YORK SECTION. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sum set 
apart for the redemption of Bonds under the operation 
of the Sinking Fund has been ogg to the purchase of 
the under-mentioned BONDS of the New York Section 
of the said Company, viz.:— 

Bonds Nos. 44, 92, 112, 227, 302, 393, $31, 

400, 420, 446, ten Bonds of 1,000 dollars 

ee cere cereeeeecetesesces te sseeeell, 000 dols. 
And that the Bonds, together with the half yearly Cou- 
pons ou Interest Warrants, from July 1, 1865, to July 1, 
1879, both inclusive, attached to each of said Bonds 
respectively, have been this day cancelled by the under- 
signed William Grain, of London, Notary Public. 

SAMUEL GURNEY, 
JNO. P. KENNARD, } Trustees. 
CHAS. MOZLEY, 
London, 14th January, 1855. 
WILLIAM GRAIN, Notary Public. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Heap Orrice, 1 BARTHOLOMEW LANE, BANK. 
Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,497,314. 
New Life Prospectus, with Variety of Tables. 

Fire Business at Home and Abroad. 
Agencies in almost every Town of the United Kingdom. 
¥. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary: D. MACLAGAN, Sec. 





CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp For 10,000 CLAIMs. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid-up 
by Injury secured 
By AN ANNUAL PAYMENT oF FROM £3 TO £5 5s. 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 Corn- 
GILL and 10 REGENT STREET, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








.. S$ LONDON and BURTON 
STEAM COOPERAGE COMPANY (Limited), for 

Manufacturing Casks, &c., without the aid of skilled la 

bour. Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1842. 

Capital £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each. First 

issue 5,000 shares, more than half of which are already 

applied for. Deposit 10s. per share on application, and 

30s. on allotment. No further call will be made without 

giving three months’ notice, and not to exceed £2 per 

share. Deposit returned if no allotment is made. 

DIRECTORS. 

W. If. Brown, Esq., Contractor, Stockport. 

James Fox, Esq. (Fox Brothers), Derby. 

Robert Harlow, Esq., Brass and Iron Works, Heaton 
Norris, Stockport. 

F. C. Jones, Esq., Blackfriars, and Dinorben Court, 
Hants. 

J. O. Mason, Esq., Birmingham. 

Sir Edwiu Pearson, Wimbledon, F.R.S., Director of the 
Seottish Australian Investment Company. 

George Redrup, Esq., Brewer, Loughborough. 

John Werrett, Esq., Temple and Clapton, Director of 
the Herenles Lnsurance Company, London. 

(With power to add to their number.) 

Bankers.—Lon lon, Birmingham, andl South S.aford- 
shire Bank, Lon ion, and its several branches; Derby 
and Derbyshire Bank, Burton-on-Trent, Derby, &e. 

So1tcrrors.—Messrs. James Taylor, Mason, and Taylor, 
15 Furnival’s Inn, London. 
Broxer.—Rover Mortimer, /sq., 77 O11 Broad street. 

Avuprrors.—Messrs. Kemp, Ford, and Co., Public 
Accountan's, Gresham street, Lonion; Samuel Jolin 
Sbrubb, Esy., 94 Cannon street, Lon lon. 

Sucererary—Mr. John Jeyes. 

Temporary Ofiices—Lonion: 36 Bucklersbury. Burton 
on-Trent; Messrs. J. and W. J. Drewry’s Otfices, High 
street. 










PROSPECTUS. 

The first object of this Company is to purchase anl 
work Cressey’s Paten's for Manufacturing Casks (to 
which a first-class me lal was awarded at the Exhibition 
of 1862), to prepare staves anl hoops, for the repair o 
easks alrealy in use, for the working up of brewers’ own 
ma'erials; also to sapply machinery and grant licences 
for the use of the same in this and foreign coun'ries. 

This machinery has for some time been in most suc- 
cessful operation at Messrs. Bass, Ratcliff, and Gretton’s, 
the celebrated brewers at Burton-upon-T'rent, and was 
adopted by them after careful comparison with other 
inventions. 

The advantages of constructing an article so largely 
required by machinery instead of by hand labour are too 
apparent to require lengthy enumeration; the chief 
being great economy in wood—perfection of manufac- 
ture and consequent durability—prevention of leakage— 
saving in cost of labour—and the absence of the neces- 
sity for dependence upon skilled labour. 

The Directors will also make use of all the available 
most modern and perfect wood machinery, and they 
have already other important inventions, adapted for 
cask making, offered to their notice. 

The present system of making casks by hand labour is 
utterly inadequate to supply the rej uirements of the 
brewers; and the trade generally, botu in London and 
the country, suffers Much inconvenience therefrom: 
while in the cider and wine-growing countries large sums 
are annually lost through the inability to procure pro- 
perly constructed casks in sullicient quantity. 

It is computed that at least £3,09,000 worth of casks 
are uSed annually in this country for beer only; and 
for all purposes, more than double that amouut is ex- 
pended. 

The objects of this Company have the strong approval 
of the brewing and other cask-requiring trades, and 
such an amouut of capilal and support is already pro- 
mised that the Directors will, immediately after the 
allotment, commence the construction of factories on a 
large scale at Burton-upon-Trent and in London, with 
the certainty of orders for all the casks the Company 
can manufacture, and exteuding their works hereafter to 
such other places as may appear desirable. 

Advantageous terms have been made with Mr. 
Cressey for the purchase of his patents, who has cou- 
sented to take four-tifths of the purcliase money in paid- 
up shares. 

A large amount of the required capital has been pvri- 
vately subscribed. 

From a careful examination of the cost of manufac- 
turing casks by Cressey’s machinery over the labour 
system, the Directors have every reason to believe that 
the minimum dividend will be at the rate of 20 per cent. 
per annum. 

The Articles of Association may be inspected at the 
Company's Ollices, where specimen casks may also be 
seen. 

Prospectuses and forms of application fur shares may 
be obtained at the Bankers’, and their several branches ; 
or of the Brokers and Solicitors, and at the temporary 
offices of the Company. 


é lemme LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
s GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836, 


Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Cornhill: and 56 Charing Cross, London. 





ReveExve in 1833. 
Fire Premiums ......cesccecccescce £590,000 
Life Premiums .... o++.ccecesccees 210,000 
Interest on Investments ....... eseee 160,000 





: £950,009 
Agencies are established for effecting both Fire and 
Life Insurances, and facilitating the paymeut of Pre- 
miums in all parts of the world. 
SWINTON BOUL T, Secretary to the Company. 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
December, 18:4. 
ovrn AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
TNcorroratep by Roya Cranrer. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, £.C. 


36th Edition, 3s. 61., or with 30 Maps, 5s. 6d. 
CHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By James 
CorRNWELL, Ph.Dr., F.R.G.S. The current Edition 
has been enlarged and revised, bringing down the infor. 

mation, physical and political, to the present time. 

By the same Author, 2s. 6d., or 4s. coloured, 
SCHOOL ATLAS containing all the Names 
found iu the School Geography, with an extensive List 

of latitudes and longitudes. 
London, Siupxtn and Co., Hamriton and Co.; Edin. 
burgh, OLIVER and Boyp. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXXIIL, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 






1. William Blake the Artis‘. 

2. Aristot!e’s History of Animals. 

3. Sir John Eliot. 

4. Lord Derby's Translation of the Iliad. 
5. noirs of Sir Robert Wilson. 

6. ia 

7. Syriac Literature. 

8. Epigrams, Ancient and Modern. 


9. The United States as an Ixample. 

*,.* The QUARTERLY REVIEW is published ag 
nearly as possible on the I4th January, April, July, 
and October. 

Joun Murray, Albomarle street. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXLVIL., 
Is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Sir F. Palgrave's History of Normandy and England. 
2. Dictionaries of the Bible (Smith and Kitto). 
3. Life of Sir William Napier. 
4. Criminal Law Reform. 
5. Lord Derby's Translation of the Iliad. 
6. Keelesiastical Jurisdiction of the Crown. 
7. Tue British-American Federation. 
8. Gairduer’s Memorials of Ileary VIL. 
9. Seven per Cent. 
10. The Last American Campnign 

London: Longman and Co. Ejinbargh: A. antl C. 
Back. 


T2 E 


“On Friday, the 27th inst., One shilling, (No 62). 
MHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by George 
Hf. Thomas aud George Du Maurie! 
ConTENTS. 
Armadale. By Wilkie Collins. (With an Illustration.) 
took the Secon I—continu-! 
Chapter IV.—The Shadow of the P 
V.—The Shadow of the Future 


Orvieto. 
Tid’s Old Rel Rag of a Shawl. 
The Rise of Romav [mperialisn. 
Wives and Daughters. An Eyvery-day Story 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XVIII.—Mr. Osb wrne's Secret 
X1X.—Cynthia’s Arriva! 


XX.—Mrs. Gibson's Visitors. 


(With an 


” 


University Life. 
Winter Shooting. 
Bohemians and Bohemianism. 
Note on the Article “ Shakspeare ii France.” 
Smiru, Exper, and Co., 65 Co-nh I. 
EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TM NNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING 
LECTURES on GEOLOGY, from 8 to 9—tirst Lecture, 
January 25, feo £1 ls,; and a more EXTENDED 
COURSE on WEDNESDAY and FRLDAY MORNINGS, 
from 9 to 10—first Lecture, Friday, January 27. This 
Course will be continue: till May. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 











NIVERSILY HALL, Gordon Square. 

A SERIES of LECTURES will bo delivered at 

University Hall, in EXPLANATION of the BISLE, on 

successive Tuesday Evenings during the months of 
February and March, on the following subjects :— 

The PROGRESS of OPINION among tho EARLY 
CHRISTIANS during the First Century, as shown by 
a comparison of the several parts of the New Testa- 
ment. Two Lectures by Rev. J. J. TAYLER, B.A.. Princi- 
pal of Manchester New College. 

The INFLUENCE of EGYPTIAN LITERATURE 
upon the BIBLICAL WRITERS, by C. W. GUOD- 
WIN, Esq., M.A. 

Tie HISTORY of RELIGIOUS OPINION among 
the JEWS inthe Two Centvurivs bef ore the CIERISTIAN 
ERA. Three Lectures by Rev. JAME 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Pi 
chester New College. 

The BOOK of REVELATIONS, by S. SUARPE, 
Esq. 

The BOOK of DANIEL, by RUSSULL MARTINEAU, 
Esq. M.A. 

The first Lecture will be delivered by 1 
TAYLER, on TUESDAY, 7th FEBRUA 
menving a’ half past Seven. 

Admission, including ladies, Ly tickets only, to be had 
on application at the Hall. 

HENRY P. COBB, Hon. Secretary. 


18S MARTINEAU, 
ilosophy, Man- 








tev. J. J. 
RY, com- 





~ SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ar et tape ches SAUCE. 
y ‘This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pernins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and PerRRins’ 
hames are on the wrapper, label, botue, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &e., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
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n 2 vols. 8vo., beautifully printed, with numerous Illus- 
trations, containing a complete set of “ The Book of 
Job,” in 24 Plates, executed in Photolithography by 
Vincent Brooks, and beautiful Portrait engraved by 
Jeens, bound very handsomely in gilt cloth, price 
£1 12s. 


I 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, 
the Artist, 


With Selections from his Poems and Other 
Writings. 
By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 
Author of “ The Life of William Etty, R.A.” 
“We consider this bock one of the most satisfactuiy 
amongst our recent biographies." —Quarterly Review. 
“As amusing as a romauce.”"—Saturday Review. 
“Tt is with difficulty we can lay it down.”"—Spe-tator. 
Macmiiran and Co., London and Cambridge. 





MODERN POETS. See ‘‘Times” 


Review, January 11, 1865. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, some time Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. With & Memoir by T. T. Patorave. Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“Clough is not yet known as he deserves. IHlis Long 
Vacation pastoral called ‘The Bothie of Tober-na- 
vuolich' is full of rich humour.”"—TZimes. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Cov- 
ENTRY PATMORE. New Edition, 2 vols. feap. Svo. 
cloth, 12s. 

“His style of writing and his level of thought may 
best be indicated by describing him as the Gerore 
Herbert of the nineteenth century."—TZimes. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridyze. 


GOBLIN MARKET and Other Poems. 
By Curistixa G. Rosserrt. With two Illustrations 
from Designs by D. G. Rossetti. New Edition, 
immediately, feap. Svo. cloth, 53. 

“The poetical art of Miss Rossetti is simple, firm, and 
deep.... She can point to finished work—to work 
which it would be dificult to mend.”—TZimes. 

MacmI.ian and Co., London and Cambridge.’ 














MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas 
Wootner. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“The poem, as a whole, is very charming, and is 
remarkable at once for tenderness of feeling and force 
of expression.”— Zimes. 
Macmi.tan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





4 vols. 8¢0. cloth, price 21s. each. 
HE HISTORY of NORMANDY and 
of ENGLAND. By Sir Francis ParaRave. 
“Perhaps the greatest single contribution yet made 
to the authentic annals of our country.”—Spectator. 
Macmiuan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





In three vols., price £1, 11s. 6d. 
T HE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
By the Author of “ Salem Chapel.” 
Being a new series of 
THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
Tue Ties. 

“The ‘Perpetual Curate’ is nevertheless one of the 
best pictures of Cleric) Life that has ever been drawn, 
and it is essentially true.” 

WESTMINSTER RevIEw. 

“We can only repeat the expression of our admiration 
for a work which bears on every page the evidence of 
close observation and the keenest insight united to real 
dramatic feeling, and a style cf unusual eloquence and 
power.” 

WILLIAM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Yow ready, pos. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


E e II E M 1D 
By Lorp Lyrre.ron. 


‘Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


The THIKD CHINESE WAR. 
Now ready, post 8vo., 12s, 
HE BRITISH ARMS in NORTI 
CHINA ond JAPAN; PEKING, 1860; KAGO- 
SIMA, 1862. By Statf-Surgeon Rennie, late Surgeon to 
the English and French Legations at Peking. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


R A 








This day is published, price 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. Sd. 
HE IRISH CHURCH: 
An Historical and Statistical Review. 
By Hervert 8S. Skeats. 

Artnvr Mrarnr, 13 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 
In post 8vo., price 7s., strongly bound in leather. 
AREY’S GRADUS, with the ENG- 

LISH MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully 
corrected. 


London : Published by the Company of Stationers, and 
sold by J. Greenwict, at their Hall, Ludgate street. 





Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ; 
On the 25th instant will be published, price 10s. 6d., the 
Third and Concluding Volume of 
PASSAGES of a WORKING LIFE 
- DURING HALF a CENTURY. By Cuarctes 

Knicnr. 
Volumes I. and II. may always be had, price 10s. ¢d. 
each. 


London, Briprvry and Evans, 11 Bonverie street, E.C. 


This day is published. 


TON Y BUTLER. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





OUR 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


On January 20, 


MUTUAL 


With Twenty Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Vol. I., price 11s. 


FRIEN D. 








ROBERT BROWNING. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS 


Is in the Press, and will be ready in February, in 3 vols. post 8vo., with a 
Photographic Portrait of the Author, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








From Tie “Times” 

“We must say a word for Major Whyte Melville, whose new norel—‘The Brooks of Bridlemere'—is in our 
opinion his best......Now we have a story of gentlemen and ladies told in an agreeable and straightforward man- 
ner, without any strain after false sentiment or parade of muscular Christianity. Mr. Whyte Melville has got 
into a good easy style, with a great deal of pleasant ratile in it. Every story of his must of necessity have a ball 
in it, a fox hunt, and something of barrack life. Were we have his favourite themes in full bloom, and presented 
with so much spirit that we are not troubled with the remembrance of his previous efforts in the same line. 
the whole, we are inclined to rank this novel of Mr Whyte Melyil'e’s as the most agreeable of the present season.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


WHYTE MELVILLE. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BROOKS OF BRIDLEMERE. 


By WHYTE MELVILLE, 


or December 19rn. 


On 














Small 4to., 12s. 
ALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
By Tom Tayrior. 
Translated from the “ Barsaz-Breiz” of Vicomte Her- 
sart de la Villemarqué. 
With some of the Original Melodies harmon’zed by Mrs. 
Tgm Taylor. With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. lf. Mil- 
lais, R.A., J. Tenuniel, C. Keene, ©. Corboald, and IL K. 
Browne. 
“We have not, indeed, for an age had such a volume 
of aucient ballads, such echoes from the archaic world 
which underlies our very selves, such Old sanguinary 
aspirations, such plaintive superstitious moans from the 
depth of our common savage human nature... . . + « 
The book abounds in illustrations some of them of a 
very superior excellence. A very clivoice p odue- 
tion, which there is little occasion to recommend further 
to all scholars and lovers of poetry and art."—Times, 
MAacMILLan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 

Crown 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 10+, 6d. 
. *) rr 

THHE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
_ A Statistics], Genealogical, and Historical account 
of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World for 
the Year 1865. By FRepeRrick Marvin. 
“The great merit of the ‘ Year-Book’ is that its 
matter is so clearly and systematically arranged, the 
statistics of any one state or nation may be easily referred 
to, or those of two or more may be compared with each 
other without difficulty. It fully merits the support it 
claims from all who have an active interest in polities or 
commerce.” —Ti mes. 
“ After a year’s use of the previous issue of this book 
we have begun to wonder how men ever did without it. 
The issue for 1865 is fuil of new work and has pretixed to it 
some comparative tables that will suggest here and there 
new thoughts, born of a clearer knowledge to the best 
informed politicians.”"—Lraminer. 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London and Cambridge. 








This day, feap. 8/0. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


T= GLORY of GOD in MAN. 

our Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge in October, 1861. By E. H. Gtrrorp, 
D.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester, late Head Master, 
King Edward's School, Birminghem, and formerly Fel- 
low of St. Jolin'’s College, Can ridge, 


Macuin.an and Co., London and Cua'r.ig’ 








MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 








This day, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
THE PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 


Considered in Fight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, 1864, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 


By THOMAS DEHANY BERNARD. M.A., of Exeter College, Rector of Walcot. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “LOsT sin 
MASSINGLBERD.” 

h ARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the 

i Awhor of * Lost Bir Massingberd.” 3 vols. crowa 

Svo., £1 Lis, Gd. 

“Much racy originality, quiet pathos, anl savaze 
satire... . The eriminal trial ia admirably deserbed, 
and the conflicting evidence of thé ‘mad doctors’ is 
extremely amusing. . - . The conclasion of the story is 
well managed and satisfactory. . . . This clever aul v ory 
interesting novel inclades, among its many aul varied 
cluims to admiration, a specimen of ballad poetry, o.- 
titled ‘The Death of Cromwell,’ which is of taro aul 
distinguished excellence.”"—Morning Post. 

Maciiian and Co., Loudou and Cambril 9. 





This day, Second E lition, crown 8vo. cloth, Lts. 
\ ANUALof POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
4 By (lenny Fawcert, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
Macitian and C»., London and Ca abri tye. 





Extra feap. 8vo., 5s. 
I EGENDS of NUMBER NIP. By 

4 Manx Lemon. With Six Illustrations by Carles 
Keene. 

“The best alvice we can give the boys is to hay 
book, if they have enough pocket money, or if ali bo 
spent, to teaze the governor for more with pertiaac:ty.” 
—Daily News. 

Macmri.an and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
CRITICAL HISTORY of CHRIS- 
TIAN LITERATURE and DOCTRINE. fion 

the death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By 
JAMES DONALDSON, M.A. 
Vol. L—THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. 
Macinian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


\ HAT WILL this COST to PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, 
public characters, aud persons of benevolent intentions. 
An immediate auswer to the inquiry may be obtained. 
ASPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and informativa for 
authors, se .ton enplieation, by RICHAR' BARRETT, 
15 Mark line, London. 
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CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED for the 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols 8vo., carefully corrected and revised, price 24s,, 


oth. 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTION: 
4 ARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES, adapted tothe English Student. With great 
Additions and Improvements. By C, A. FreILina, Ger- 
man Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the City of London School; Dr. A. HeEIMANN, Pro- 
fessor of German at the London University College, and 
Joun OXENFOoRD, Esq. 





An ABRIDGMENT of the SAMF, for younger stu- | 


dents. travellers, &e, By J. Oxenrorp and C. A. Fetn- 
snc. Royal 12mo., price 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 

London: Warrraker and Co., Dutan and Co., 
Nutt. 


and D. 





The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
( LLENDORFF’S METHOD of 


, 
. 





| 





LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a | 


LANGUAGE in Six Months. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. D. OLLENDORFF. 
In two parts. Part L., new edition, price 12s., = » cloth. 
Part IL., fourth edition, price 12s., 8vo, cloth. e parts 
sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff's method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of faci- 
litating the study of the German Declensions, and rules 
on the gender of substantives. New edition, 12mo., 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo., new edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender 
of French Substantives, and an additional Treatise on 
the French Verbs. Price 12s., cloth—A SCHOOL 
EDITION, just published, 12mo., price ts. 6d. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDOKrY. 
8vo., fourth edition, price 12s. cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 
for the English Student. By Dr. 
8yo., price 12s. cloth, 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FR 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
7s. each, cloth. 

“It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice that these are the 
only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and 
he deems any other totally inadequate for the purpose 
of English instruction, and for the elucidation of the 
method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall 
and other eminent writers. They should be ordered 
with the publisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every 
copy has its number and the author's signature, 

The above works are copyright. 

London: WuirrakeR and Co., and Dutav and Co., 
and to be had of any bookseller. 


Written expressly 
H. G. OLLENvOR rE. 


ENCIT, and 
Price 





a" R KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 
and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
2 vols. 12mo., new edition, 


History of England. 

C1OH 2. ve cerercreeereeecesecsoorecs 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 

History of Greece. 12mo., new edition, cloth.... 6 6 


History of Rome. 12mo., new edition, cloth...... 66 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo. ......-.+-each 1 0 
History of India, 8vo., Mo cindsedicene 80 


History of the Roman Empire. idmo., cloth... .. 66 
Elementary History of Kngland., 12mo., new edi- 


tion, bound ......cccsorsecces Paseunceeereeve 50 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo., ‘new edition, 

bound........- oecce sececcssessscssccg 3 6 
Elementary History ‘of Rome. ismo., new edition, 

Hound wesecesoccveseser-#% err 


Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, 8vo., Hew 
edition, cloth .-..+- oe 7 
The we Abridg 








‘edition, 


1 mo., new. 





DOUND «_- ce vevcceccocres VanweetW ie wanes 4 0 
Ovid's F asti, ‘With notes and introduction. 

edition, 8yo., cloth. PPrrerrrirt Tritt ier 6 6 
The Cataliua and Jugurtha of Si: allust, wit notes 

and excursus. Post 8vo., cloth ...... 6 6 
Tales and Popular Fictions. W oodeuts, fe: ap. 8vo., 

Cloth core cecvcccsesescvcvccesereceversces own @ © 


These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tntors at the Universites, aud are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruction. 

London Warraker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





N ESSRS. WHITTAKER and CO. beg 
to call the attention of oll persons engagad in 
tuition and the bookselling trade to their CATALOGUE 
of MODERN and APPROVED EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, which they will be happy to forward on appli- 
ation. 
Wurrraker and Co., Ave Maria lane, London. 


S ARITHMETIC 


FRASER'S WALKINGAME’ and 
KEY. 


In 12mo., price 2s. cloth. 

wa LKINGAME’S FUTOR'S 

ASSISTANT; being a Compendium of Arithmetic 
and a Complete Question Bouk. Containing the new 
Tables of Weights and Measures, with Rules and Ex- 
amples for eomparing the New Measures with the Old. 
To which is added, au Appendix on oe aud 
Circulating De cimals, with their Application, By Joun 
FRASER, Accountant, &e, 

Also, by the same, 


A KEY to WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S | 
ASSISTANT, modernized and improved, 
Solutions of all the exercises, &c. l2mo., price 3s. 
clot 

henenan and Co.; HAMILTon and Co.; Siupxty and 
C».; Wnirraker and Co.; J. and F. H. Rivixeron; 
Hovrston and Co.; 0. H. Law; BE. P. Winuiams; Hann 
ani Co.; Kenr and Co.; 
Co, 


and Vintur, BrorHers, and | 
| London: 





containing | 


The MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 

NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and 

revised ex dit jon, 12mo., price 6s., strongly bound in roan, 

WHITTAKER'’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- 

TORY of ROME. New Edition, 12mo., price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan 

WHITTAKER'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S IIIS- 
TORY of GREECE. New edition, 12mo., price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the name of the publishers, Warrraker and Co., 
on the title-page. 

London: Wuarrraker and Co., 
NEW SERIES of Professor MULLER'S LECTULES, 
In 1 vol., with a series of 31 Wood Engravings illustrat - 
ing the positions of the Organs of Speech in uttering 
the various Articulate Soun!s of which all language 
is composed ; in 8vo., price 18s., cloth. 


I ECTURES on the SCLENCE of LAN- 
4 GUAGE, Second Series, being the Course of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Lustitution of Great Britain 
in 1863. By Max MULLER, M.A., &c., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Taylorian Professor in the University of 
Oxford. 

‘*No higher praise can be 
given to these lectures than 
to say that they are worthy 
of Professor Miiller’s repu- 
tation. Like the first series 
they are marked by a labo- 
rious carefulness in details, 
by wide induction of facts 
in proof of illustration of 
his arguments, and by that 
union of speculative imagi- 
nation with caution and 
good sense whichis of such 
great service in the ad- 
vancement of Science. But! our writers.” — Guardian. 

* The First Series of Professor Muller's Lectures 
on the Science of Language, fourth Edition, in 8vo., 
price 12s, 
London: 


Ave Maria lane. 





both in the amount of in- 
formation which they con- 
vey, and in the complete- 
ness with which the mys- 
teries of language are 
investigated, this Volume 
goes far beyond its prede- 
cessor ; while it is not in- 
ferior to it in that elegance 
of style and skilful treat- 
ment of his subjects which 
hus made the author, in 
his department, the most 
popular and successful of 








LONGMAN, GREEN, and C Cony Paternoster row. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Works - WILL 1 AM HUGUES 
“RG 


Tn feay. Svo., with 5 ae. of Figures, price 5°. 
TREATISE on the CONSTRUC- 
TION of MAPS: compreliending an [Inquiry into 
the Principles of Mathematical Ge graphy and the Re- 
lations of Geography to Astronomy; with Rules for the 
formation of Map-Projections. By W. Hveue 8, F.RG.S., 
Professor of Geography in King’s College, and in Queen's 
College, London. Third F dition, revised and improved. 
Works by the same Author. 

MANUAL of GROGRAPHY, feap. 8vo., 73, 6d. 
MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, feap. 8vo., 22, 
—_? of BRITISH HISTORY, feap. 8vo., 


TE xT. BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, feap. 8vo., 
Ls. ¢ Tt 

The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 18mo., 9d. 

GKOGRAPHY of the BRLTISH EMPIRE, 18mo., 9d. 

Gi NERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 18mo., 9d. 

London: T.onoMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LEXI- 





Mr. YONGE’S SMALLER ENGLISH-GREEK 
May now be had, in square 12mo., price 8s, 6d. cloth. 
NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXI- 

L CON, abridged from the larger Work by C. D. 

YONGE. 


“The handy size of the] make it a very useful 
work and the clearness of | English-Greek Dictionary 
its type will, together with | for the purposes of stu- 


dents. "—Reader. 


LISH-GREEK LEXI- 


its more ial merits, 


Mr. YONGE’S ENGI 


essent 








CON, containing all the Greek Words used by Writers 
f good at wity, New Edition, being the filth, in post 
ito., price 21s, 

London: Loxemayx, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo., with 2 plates, price 2s. Gd. 
YHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for 
SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS, By M. 
. Mavray, LL,0., Commander in the Navy of the Con- 
hanno States of America, Author of “ Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Sea,’ &e. 
“If the Commander is as 
successful with his sword 
as he is able with his pen, 
he will prove a formidable | ena. It is alike a lapted 
foe. This treatise is short | for schools and general 
buteflective. It deals with | readers, aud will prove a 
physical geography as a| valuable acquisition to the 
perfect science in itself, | class-books of our country.” 
and explains in a very! —/ress. 
London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., 


satisfactory and Iucid man- 
ner its chief features, cha- 
racteristice, and phenom- 


Paternoster row. 





Mr, A, K. ISBISTERS ELEMENTARY GEOME- 
TRICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, in 12mo., price 4s, 6d. cloth, 
T= COLLEGE EUCLID, Books I. to 
VI., with the parts of XI. and XII. read at the 
Universities; with a new arrangemeut of the Figures 
and Demonstratious, the Muunciations of the Proposi- 
tions separately, Notes and Questions on each Book, 
Arithmetical and Algebraical Demonstrations of Books 
II.and V.,and Select Geometrical Problems. By A. K. 
Isuisrer, M.A., Head Master of Stationers’ School. 
ISBISTER’S EXAMINERin EUCLID. 9d. 
ISBISTER’S SCHOOL KUCLID, 2s. 6d., or sepa- 
r ately, Books I. and LL, price 1s, d., aud Book I. price 


‘Is BISTER'S TWO GEOMETRICAL COPY-BOOKs, 
price 6d. each, prepared for writing out the Proposi- 
tions, 

‘ ISRISTER’S FIRST STEPS to EUCLID, 

s. 6d, 


18mo. 


LoxeMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS by J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 
Sixth Thousand, pp. 560, price 5s. 6d. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY 
F of ENGLAND, containing special chy apte 
Constitutional History, Literature, Commerce, 
* A very capital school history,”—Re ider, 
“* Excellent,”"—JAfuseum. 
Fifth Thousand, pp. 48, price 64, 
CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES 
sores HISTORY. 
“Decidedly the best and fullest summary w 
seen.” —Muscum. 
Fifth Thousand, pp. 160, price 1s. ; 
The POETICAL READER. 


“The pieces are unusually well selected.”"—Pupers 
Sor the Schoolmaster. 

“An excellent selection, made with great judgment. 
and containing some of the best specimens of livin g 
misters." "—Nonconfor mist, 

London: Sarin and Co, 


Now ready, price 36s., 15s., and 103., with Map. 


post-oF FICK LONDON DIRECTORY 
for 1805 (66th year). 

The smallest edition, price 10s., with newly engraved 
large Map of London, is by far the cheapest Direc ory 
ever published, and compr ses in two alphabetical lists 
the ‘* Commercial” and “ Court,” which contain no less 
than 154,000 names and address»s of persons r residing iy 
London, whether carrying ou business or occupying a 
private residence, 

COUNTRY DIRECTORIES NOW ON SALE:— 

Devonshire and Coruwall.—Yorkshire (North and East 
Ridings). —Yorkshire (West Riding).—Cumberland— 
Durham.—Suthlk. — Westmoreland.—Hampshire, Wil: 
Shire, aud Dorsetshire.—Lincolushire, with Hull.—S». 
mersetshire.—Lhe Six Home Counties: Essex, Herts, 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex.—Glouceste: shire, 
—Birmingham, Statiorishire, Warwickshire, nd 
Worcesteishire (with Map of Birmingham).—Novrth. 
amptonshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Bedfords iy 
Buckinghamshire, and Huutigdonshire.—Camb; 
shire, Huntin sdonshive, and Bedtordshire.—Cam} ridge. 
shire.—Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
and Ratlandshire—Laneashire (with Maps of Live I 
and Mauch: ster)—General Trades Directory, coutaiy- 
ing the Trades of the Twelve Mitland Counties. 

Ketiy and Co., Old Boswell court, Strand, W.C.; 


SIMPKIN, MAR SHaL Ly and Co. ; aud all Dooksellers. 
I IF E; its ) Nature, Varietie 8, and Pheno- 
mena. By Lro I. GRINDON. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts. 

Part I. now ready, sent free on receipt of 7 stamps. 

The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. Ud. 

**To those who delight in the exercise of their iutel- 
lectual powers these very thought{ul and beautifully 
written reilections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source lon g afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations aud pleasant memories.”—Sua, 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Puternoster row, /.C. 


Now ready, boards, price 1s. 64. 


a Collection of the best Tales 
coutributed to ‘Temp a Bar,” “ Once a Week,” 
“Chambers’s Journal,” &c. By Luwis Hovan, M.A, 
With two enone by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, KC. 


Demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. a 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND: 


or, the Hand an Index of Mental Developmeut, 
according to MM. D'Arpentignuy aud Desbarrolies. 
Ilustrated by 31 Drawings of hands of living celebrities 
and hands representative of national characteristics 
and peculiarities. By Kicuarp Breamisn, F K.s., & 
Author of © Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.’ 

London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Ts FLOWER of the FLOCK. 
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of ENG. 
@ have 


extra gilt, 1s. 4, 
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ue FLOWER of the FLOCK. AX: 


Novel, by Pizrce Eaan. 


[HE FLOWER of the FLOCK, Ti 
New Novel, in 3 vi a8. now ready. 





Ds. FLOWE R of the FLOCK. Mr 


Pierce Egau’s New Novel, in 3 vo's., at all Libra- 
ries. 


NAHE FLOWER of the FLOCK. Ask 


for this New N rvel, in 3 vols., at the Libraries. 





Tae FLOWER of the FLOCK. A New 
Novel, by Przrce Eoay, now ready, in 3 vors., 0% 

every Library in the Kingdom. 
London: W, 8. Jounson and Co., publishers, 332 S:rand 





Second dition, Oue Shilling, post free. 
I EMARKS on certain ANONYMOUS 
ARTICLES designed to KEND 
VICTORIA UNPOPULAR; with an b) 
their AU PHORSHIP. 

For Notices of this pampllet see Oxford Universty 
Herald, Civil Service Gazetic, Roaier, Londou Reviews, 
Morning Star, Johu Bull, Brstol Mirror, Bristol D 
Post, bristol Mere ury, Gloucester Ju whal, Gloucesict 
Chronic!e, Gloucester Mercury, Cheiteuham Exaiain 
Carlisle Bx uniner, Western Mesning News, Southern 
Times, Cork Constitution, Galway Express, Derby M 
eury, Coventry Standard, Leeds [utelligeucer, Heref | 
Times, Neweustie Daily Journal, Staatsuud Ge ute 
Zeitung of Hamburg, &e. 

Gloucester: Joun BeLtows; and all Booksellers. 
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de less 
LE PAGE’S FRENCH COURSE. 


« The sale of many thousands, and the almost uni- 
versal adoption of these clever little books by M. Le 
Page, sufficiently prove the public approbation of his 
nlan of teaching French, which is in accordance with 
a natural operation of a child learning its native 
language.” ; 
LE PAGE’S L’ECHO de PARIS; being 

@ Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would 

hear daily if living in France. Price 3s. td. cloth. 

Key ls. 

LE PAGE’S the GIFT of FLUENCY 
in FRENCH CONVERSATION. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LE PAGE’S PETIT CAUSEUR; or, 
First Chatterings in French, being a Key to the Gilt 
of French Conversation. Price 1s. 6d. 

LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE tc 
FRENCH COMPOSITION. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

LE PAGE’S PETIT LECTEUR des 
COLLEGES; or, French Reader for Beginners and 
Eider Classes. Price 3s, 6d. cloth. 

LE PAGE'S le PETIT MUSEE de 
LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. 2 vols. Prose, 4%. 6d., 
Poetry, 4s. (d. 

London: Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN, 
with brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of 
Schools and Families. By Joseru Payne, F.C.P. 


Fourteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 18mo. 
9s. 6d. cloth. 
PAYNE’S STUDIES in ENGLISH 


POETRY, with short Biographical Sketches, and 
Notes Explanatory and Critical. New aud Enlarged 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, price 5s. 


OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE ANALYSES and SUM- 
MARIES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. 

ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSts. 
By J. T. Wnreerer, F.RG.S., te. Tenth dition, 
revised and improved, post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 
price 5s. 6d. 

WHEELER’S ANALYSIS and SUM- 
MARY of NEW THSTAMENT HISIORY. Sixth 
Edition, revised, post 8vo. cloth, red edg:s, price 
5s. 6d, 

WHEELER’S ABRIDGMENTS of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENT HISTORIES. For 
Schovls, Families, and General Reading. Explained 
by Historical and Geographical Illustrations, and 
numerous Map Diagrams. In 2 vols. 18mo. cloth, 
price 2s. each. 

London: Virtve Broruens and C»., 1 Amen corner. 





New Books to ask for at the Libraries. 


Capt. HALL’S LIFE with the Es- 
QUIMAUX. 

Mrs. BURY PALLISER'S HISTORY 
of LACE, 

CUTHBERT BEDE’S WHITE WIFE. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S JOHN GOD- 
FREY. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marstow, 14 Lud- 
gate hill. 


STORIES ABOUT St. PAUL. By 
Emity G. Nesnrrt, Author of **Mamma’s New 
Bible Stories." Square lémo., price 2+. 6d. 

The little readers of “ Stories about St. Paul ” will by 
the time they have reached the last page of this pretty 
volume know more about the apostle, prophet, and 
martyr than many a painstaking reader of the New 
Testament of more mature age. 

London: Hatcnarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly, Book- 
sellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 





LEILA; or, the Island. By Miss A. 
¥. Tyrer. Eight Edition, feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
By the same Author. 


LEILA in ENGLAND. A Continua- 
tion of “ Leila; or, the Island.” Seventh I-dition, 
feap. cloth, 4s. tid. 


LEILA at HOME. A Sequel to “ Leila 


in England.” Fourth Edition, teap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE; or, Grave 


and Gay. Hleventh Ejlition, feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. 
Fifth Edition, feap. cloth, 6s. 
Extract from the Quarterly Review. 

‘“.... These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's 
writings are especially valuable for their religious spirit. 
She has taken a just position between the rationalisin of 
the last generation and the puritanism of the present, 
while the perfect nature and true art with which she 
sketches from juvenile life show powers which might 
be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be better 
bestowed. 

London: Harcuanp and Co., 187 Piccadilly, Rook- 
sellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


h ALVERN COLLEGE, —SMIRKE’S 
LECTURE —THE BUILDER OF TUIS DAY, 
rice 4d., by post 5d., contains:—Kine View of Malvern 
roprietary College—The Designs for the Meat and 
Poultry Market, Smitifield—Professor Smirke’s Opening 
Lecture on Architecture: Royal Academy—Somethiug 
about a Hod of Mortar—The Designs for the Scottish 
Memorial ot the Prince Consort, Edinburgh—Direct 
Communication between London and Calcutta by Land 
in a Foitnight !—Engraving and other Reproductive Art 
Processes—Last Winter in Rome—Night Schools—fhe 
‘Discharge Note,” &e. &c.—Oflice, 1 York street, Coveut 
Garden ; and all Booksellers, 











“The HISTORY of JULIUS CHSAR, 
by HIS MAJESTY NAPOLEON IIL, 
EMPEROR of the FRENCH ---Messrs, 
CASSELL, PETTER, and Gatpin have the 
honour to announce that they have been 
specially appointed the Publishers of the 
ENGLISH EDITION of this Work. The 
English Edition will be translated under the’ 
direction of His Imperial Majesty, and will 
be revised by hin. 

The First Volume will shortly appear. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, E.C. 


——— 








THE POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRAR ; 
UNCLE SILAS. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, Author 


of ‘* Wylder’s Hand,” &e. In 3 vols. post Svo. 

“* Unele Silas’ is a powerful book. The vivid colours in which Uncle Silas is drawn, his ‘ sweet, gentle, in- 
sufferable voice,’ the bloodless face of marble, with its long silver hair, aud wild, opium-eating eyes, the elegant, 
artificial style of his conversation, the white glare of the smile that made you feel * halt-insane,’ are vivid elements 
in a picture not easy to forget. It takes a real hold of the imagination. The tale is unquestionably a powerful and 
exciting oue, and we shall see Uncle Silas for many a day.”—Speelator. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of; HOW to MANAGE IT. 
“ Meadowleigh ” and “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” Paicnarp. In3 vols. post Svo, 
2 vols, post svo. 

* Few writers have a better eye than the author of 
‘Mary Powell’ for discerning all that is picturesque in 
domestic life .....- Several of the characters in * Bel- 
forest’ have a comic vein, and the dialogue often causes 
a hearty laugh without ever becoming vulygar.”"—A (hen- 


eum. 
BREAKERS AHEAD. By Ralph 
* An excellent novel, with the merit of originality in the 


Vyvyan. 2 vols. 
choice of subject. The chief character is especially well-, 
drawn."—Times. 





By I. T. 


“One of the best novels of the day, written by one 
who has evidently played no mean part in the great 
drama of the Indian mutiny, There is a startling air of 
truth about the whole tule. All the wild story of this 
strange romance is told in language that stirs the blood, 
aud with a vigour which proves the writer to be no 
common novelist.”"—Johkn Bull, 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the 


Armourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By the 
Author of “ Whitefriars,” &e. 3 vols. post 8yvo. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence Marryat 


(Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N., Author of “* Peter Simple,” &c.) 


“He jests at scars who never felt a wound.”"—Romeo and Juliet. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 








Ir is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the PALL. MALL GAZETTE without 
Séeming to boast, or to decry the efforts of others. But we are unwilling to lose the advantage 
of a few words of explanation, and we therefore trust the candour of the Reader for a just 
interpretation of our meaning. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE will contain all the news proper to an Evening Journal, 
but, addressed as it will be to educated men and women, the space of the Paper will not be 
oceupied by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of words which adds nothing to the interest of 
newspaper records while it destroys their significance. Literary considerations alone would 
determine us to have our News Reports written in plain English, but beyond these there is the 
fact that the lessons to be found in many an accident of human life or social polity are lost in 
the turgid language in which they are commonly narrated. 


Events made known by the Morning Papers may be diseussed in the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE of the same day, but they will not be reported anew. ‘Trustworthy advices from 
the Money Market will be included in the News of the Day. 


The rest of the Paper (by far the greater part) will be mado up of original articles, upon the 
many things which engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, or amuse the leisure of man- 
kind. Public Affairs, Literature, the Arts, and all the influences which strengthen or dissipate 
Society will be discussed by men whose independence and authority are equally unquestionable, 
and who are accustomed to regard the public expression of opinion as a serious thing. This is 
the chief aim of the PALL MALL GAZETTE,—to bring into Daily Journalism that full 
measure of thought and culture which is now found only in a few Reviews. 


At the same time, we by noameans intend to make the Paper pedantic or solemn. Humour 
is too powerful, as well as too pleasant, to be left out of the design, w hich will lose none of the 
advantages of occasional trifling. If a thing can be said better in verse than in prose, 1b will be 
said in verse. Epigram, but not spite—burlesque, but not vulgarity—will be readily admitted 
into its columns ; and siuce a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, g od jokes will be 
welcome too. 


It will bo understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea and of effort 
than of promise, But the proclamation is not made before a large number of able writers have 
accepted the idea and pledged themselves to the effort. 


Office of the Pall Mall Gazette, 14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_—-—— 


= 1 7 T 

The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CCXLVIL, January, 1865. 8vo., price 6s. 

1. Sir F. PALGRAVE’S HISTORY of NORMANDY 
and KNGLAND. 

DICTIONARIES of the BIBLE (SMITH and 
KITTO). 

8. LIFE of Sir WIT.LIAM NAPIER, 

. CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 

. Lord DERBY'’S TRANSLATION of the ILIAD. 

ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION of the 
CROWN, 

. The BRITISH-AME RICAN FEDERATION. 

GAIRDNER'S Mit _— IALS of HENRY VII 

SEVEN PER CEN 

The LAST AMER iG AN CAMPAIGN. 


A 


oop: 


~ 
Porn 


2, 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE 


of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
Max Mutuer, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the Univers 
sity of Oxford, First Series, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
Second Series. Price 13s 

3. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UNDERthe EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Mertvatr, B.D. 
New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition, in8 Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo. Price 6s. each. [ Vol. I. on the 31st inst. 


DIARIES of a LADY of 
QUALITY, from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by 
A. Haywarp, Q.C. Second Edition. Post evo. lcs. Gd. 


PASSAGES from the LIFE of a 
PHILOSOPHER. By Cuartes Bannaae, M.A,, F.R.S., 
&e. 8vo. 12s. 


LUCY AIKIN’S LIFE, LET- 
TERS, and REMAINS; including her Letters ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing from 1826 to 142. 
Edited by P. H. Le Breron. Pos: 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


7. 

ELIHU JAN’S STORY; or, the 
Private Life of an Fastern Queen. By WiLtiam 
Knionton, LI..D. Ass stant-Commissioner in Oudh. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

8. 

The RISE and INFLUENCE of 
the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W.. 
E. H. Lecxy, M.A. 2 vuis. 8vo. [On Thursday next. 

9. 

ESSAYS on RELIGION and 
LITERATURE. By Various Writers. Edited by H. 
E, MANNING, D.D, 1 yo!. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


10. 
LAST WINTER in ROME. By 
Cuarres R. Wein. With Portrait of Stella (a Roman 
_— and several I’ngravings on Wood. Post Svo. 





11, 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their 
Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Wood HMngravings from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. By Cuartes C. Perkins. 2 vols. imperial 
Syvo. 63s. 


12. 

VILLAGE LIVE in SWITZER- 
LAND. By Sormra Dunerty DetMarp, Post 8yo, 93. 6d, 
13, 

GOETHE’S SECOND F- AUST. 
——— by J. Anster, LLD., M.R.LA. Post 8vo. 
14. 


LYRA MYSTICA; Hymns and 


Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and Modern. Edited 


by the Rev. Ogny Suirtey, M.A. Feap, 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





« 


15, 


The HIDDEN WISDOM of 
CHRIST and the KY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History 
of the Apocrypha. By Ernest pg Bunsen. 2 vols. 
8yo. 283. 


16. 
N’ py r 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 
of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Conexso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 
People's Edition, Parts I. to I1., crown 8ve., ls. each. 
To be completed in liye Parts. 


17. 
The SECRET of HEGEL, being 


the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, seg and 
Matter. By James HUTCHISON STIRLING. 2 Vols. Svo. 
28s, 

—_— 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 








122 FLeet Street, Lonpoy, 


New Works in the Press. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


PAID IN FULL 


Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. [ Ready. 








NEW WORK ON SHAKSPEARE. 
In 1 vol. demy Svo., with Original Portrait, engraved on steel by H. ApLanp, after the 
colossal ‘Tercentenary Bust by CuarLes Bacon. 


SHAKSPEARE: 
HIS INNER LIFE, AS INTIMATED IN HIS WRITINGS. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. [Nearly ready, 


In 3 vols., price 51s. 6d. 


PUT TO THE TEST. 


A NOVEL. [ Ready. 





A NEW NOVEL 
In 2 vols., price 21s. 


THE HAWKSHAW ES, 


By M. A. BIRD. [Ready. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. [On Jan. 26. 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 8 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


MERCEDES. 


By the AUTHOR of “CAROLINE MATILDA,” &e. 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Tn 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 


THE DOBBS FAMILY IN AMERICA. 


By OUR OWN “SPECIAL” CORRESPONDENT, 


[On Jan. 26. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 
BARRY O'BYRNE. 


By the AUTHOR of “SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE,” * DENIS DONNE,” “BERTIE BRAY,” & 


In 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s. 
DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 


A NEW WORK ON MAGIC AND MAGICIANS. 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of * Famous Beauties & Historic Women,” &c, 


NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS. 
FOURTH EDITION READY. 
‘A better work of fiction las not for many a week come under our notice. From beginniug to end we have read 
it with lively interest.—Athenvum, Nov. 26. 


“It is a spirited, effective tule of to-d 
into Mudie’s, Broken to Harness’ is for sheer readableness a far the 









, full of pe :pie o ider stands Of the so f novels aow powing 
best.”"—Spectator, NV Ve 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEYS SECRET,” 
In 3 vols., price 31s. Gd. 


THE DOCTOR’S WI 
FIFTH EDITION JUST READY. 
‘The story abounds in interest, and, ike everything M’ss Braddon works at, is very Clever and worth readiag * 
“ofan , Dee. 30, 1264. 


In 2 vols. 8vo., price 32s. 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By MICHEL CHEVALIER, Member of the Institute and Senator of France 


‘ We wish to express our high sense of the conseientious industry it displays, the p ilosophic views it contains, 
4. 


oad the tone of philauthropy y Which pervades it." —J ines, De c. 8, lot 
NEW BOY'S BOOK BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
Price 6s., with Iustrations on ‘Toned Paper, crown 8vo., pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered. 


THE BACKWOODSUWAN. 


“Tt abounds in an almost endless succession of narratives, stirt ing adventures, exci ting incidents, and Lair- 


breadth escapes, related in a graphic and vigorous, yet simple style."—Sporting Gazette, Nov. 26. 





JOHN MAXWELL and CO., 122 Fleet Street, London. 





_ — 





Loxoon: Printed by Joun Camppett, of No. 1 Wellington S:reet, in the Precinct of the Sa avoy, Strand, in the County of Mid wae x, atNo.18 


eter Street, St:and, 


and Published by him at the“ SPecTatoR” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Sirand, aforeneld, Saturday, Jauuary 21, 1865, 








